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INTRODUCTION 


N Confucius we have one of the !world’ 
interesting characters—a fountain of ethics 
“(SS eer inspirer of the highest 
type, yet purely human. Voltaire, in his Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy, said this of him: 

“By what fatality, shameful maybe for the 
Western peoples, is it necessary to go to the far 
Orient to find a wise man who is simple, un- 
ostentatious, free from imposture, who taught men 
to live happily six hundred years before our Vulgar 
era, at a time when the whole of the North was 
ignorant of the usage of letters, and when the 
Greeks were barely beginning to sees them- 
selves by their wisdom? 

“This wise man is Confucius, who ese a legis- 
lator, never wanted to deceive men. What more 
beautiful rule of conduct has ever been given man 
since the world began? Let us admit that there 
has been no legislator more useful to the human 
rack,” j 

To_the—Chinese Confucius_is_the “ ‘uncrowned 
King of China.” He is merged_in in_their race 


consciousness _as_an_ever-living God_who has 
ae their ehalization and Seis knowl- 
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ethics. He performed no miracles and he avoided 
the supernatural in his conversations. When a 
disciple asked him, “What do you know about 
death?” he said: ‘How can I understand death 
when I do not understand life yet.” 

In China, Korea, and Japan the 18th of the 
second moon is kept sacred for it is the anni- 
versary of his death, and the 27th of the eighth 
moon is kept sacred as the anniversary of his 
birth. His life and his work is well worth know- 
ing, for his philosophy is one of the few in the 
world that could be accepted universally, based 
upon the foundation of common sense, and con- 
structed out of long experience with the natural 
order of things. | 

Confucius, latinized from Kong Fu-tse (or 
K’ung Fu-tzu) which means Kong the Master (or 
Teacher), or Rabi Kong, was born B. C. 551 at 
the village of Chang-ping, in the Kingdom of Lu, 
where the Province of Shangtung now is. He 
had a comparatively long life, passing away at 
the age of seventy-three. According to legends, 
there appeared heavenly signs when he died, as 
well as when he was born. His father had a wife 
who bore as many as nine daughters but no son, 
.and a concubine who bore a son whose legs, how- 
ever, were deformed. A third marriage with 
the third and youngest daughter of Yen, named 
Ching-chie, then took place. Ching-chie prayed 
to the Mount of Ni Yo. Subsequently” the 
birth of Confucius resulted, when two dragons 
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came to surround the house, five old men, who 
represented five stars, descended into its hall, 
music was heard in the chamber of Ching-chie 
and songs heard in the air. A unicorn appeared 
at the village, bearing a jade tablet with the im- 
pression of ten words, which read: ‘Son of the 
Spirit of Water succeeds the decaying Chou 
dynasty to be the Uncrowned King.” Before he 
died, it is recorded, he saw the arrival of a male 
phoenix and the appearance of a River ideograph, 
which he believed to be the signs indicating the 
time when he should return to Heaven. He re- 
gretted, but he was not at all in despair. 

Like the Buddha and Jesus, he did not live in 
vain, as history has well shown. He went through 
a long struggle, however. His father died when 
he was only three years of age ge and he was left to 


the care of his young pores who died when he 


was twenty-three years of age. In accordance 

with the good =e custom, he built a hut at her 

grave and passed there in solitude three full years 

of mourning. Undoubtedly, it was then that he 

meditated much. At_nineteen_he_was married. 
bh 


shu, was a ean of one of his best scholars, Tsang- 
tse, and later proved himself quite worthy of his 
name (and was responsible for the Book of Higher 
Learking). eogit maets in he om became an 


state the 
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faithful, industrious, and energetic service. The 
next appointment he held, with great merit, was 
inspector-general of pastures and flocks. At 
twenty-two he started teaching as_a_profession, 
and at twenty-seven he started his tour of ob- 
servation, inquiry, and service. Disciples, young 
and enthusiastic, old and grave, respectable and 
sober, even occupying important public positions, 
gradually followed him. At thirty he interviewed 
Lao-tse, the grand old wise man of his time, who 
is now regarded as founder of a Chinese religious 
sect called Taoism. At fifty-six, he became pie 
progressed; but the king deserted him for the dan- 
cers and musicians presented by the jealous neigh- 
boring kingdom of Che, and he resigned. Then 
he travelled extensively through the several other 
kingdoms of the Chou Empire, preaching wher- 
ever he could, and seeking opportunities to serve 
a king or prince. The wicked prince and officials 
feared him and prevented his service from being 
_employed. He was informally persecuted, im- 
prisoned at least once, and nearly starved. Thir- 
teen years later, after much travel, and at the age 
‘of. sixty-eight he returned _to_ 504 _and. concluded 
his studies. = SBE commentary, codification, and 
editorial on Shu-ching, the Book of History, Li- 
ching, the Book of Propriety, Shi-ching, the Book 
of Poetry, Yih-ching, the Book of Change, as’ well 
as his historical work on Chou dynasty, all were 
finished just before his death. In all, he had 
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seventy “resident” disciples and three thousand 
“day” disciples of various ages, ranks, and climes, 
most of whom survived to mourn him for three 
years. Just like Jesus he left his work to his 
disciples who faithfully carried it on. 

Without his disciples, Confucius could never be 
so known as he has been, and his sayings might 
all be lost except what he put down as editorials 
in the ancient classics. The Four Books of Con- 
fucius might be considered, indeed, as the New 

Testament i is to Jesus; as they all came into ex- 
istence from the records and memories of his more 
energetic disciples, and like Jesus, he did not 
enunciate any long, formal thesis or sermon. 
Whatever he said was concise. Moreover, it was 

~ but occasional; it was dialectic. Practically speak- 
ing, there have been only collections of the sayings 
of Confucius. There never existed any autobiog- 
raphy or biography of him. Besides, after the 

book-burning and scholar-trenching of B. C. 212, 
during the reign of Ch’i Huang-ti, the collections 
had been mutilated more or less. Still there has 
been no doubt as to his teachings and as to his 
_ life since the painful and long researches were 
~ done during the Han and Sung dynasties. 

First of all, as we reverently acknowledge, Con- 
fucius was a most filial son. Then, he was a 
scholar, a teacher, i perfect gentleman, and a saint. 
‘He was economic in living, moderate in desire, 
exact in manner, refined in form, precise in 
speech, slow but sure in action, restful and free in 
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mind, pure in heart, altruistic in aim, and always 
sympathetic toward man. He might be regarded 
as merely traditional, but he was truthful even in 
detail. He always meant what he said and be- 
haved as what he meant. He was typical of the 
Superior Men, whom he often described and ex- 
plained. Toward the end of his life, confessed he: 
“At fifteen, I aimed at learning; at thirty, I up- 
held myself; at forty, I had no more doubt; at 
fifty, I understood the commandment of Heaven; 
at sixty, I heard what was in accord with truth; 
and at seventy, I could be what I thought with- 
out transgression.” 

Although the editorials and sayings of Confucius 
are fragmentary, we can so arrange and connect 
them that they may come into a system or sys- 
tems of thought. That Confucius spoke variedly 
on the same subject seems only to indicate that he 
was what may be called a pragmatist. He does 
not seem to have contradicted himself on any sub- 
ject. Always on a practical standpoint; he spoke 
variedly in degree or point of view, according to 


Variations in situation and in person. For in- 


stance, five disciples asked him about the idea of 
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them into at least five systems: Ethical, Social, 
Political, Religious, and Philosophical. 

Confucius’ philosophy of the universe is ex- 
pressed in the commentary part of the Book of 
Change: the philosophy shows that Confucius may 
be called a Monist. He believes in the theory of 
One-in-All-and-All-in-One. According to his inter- 
pretation, the universe is infinite, but in one origin, 
and finite in one process in which life has been 
developed. The procéss is evident in change. 

. Consequently, /the theory of changé and the inci- 
\ dence thereto are“wide and deep, worth our life- 
long study. 

The religious ideas of Confucius are found, prin- 
cipally, in the Book of Propriety. As he admitted, 
he is not original in the ideas. He merely states 
what should be transmitted to the posterity of 
China. He enables us to understand and observe 
our ancient religion, which has ever been hierarchal. 

_ According to the record of Confucius, on top of our 
religion is the God of Heaven, or Shang-ti. Below 
and next is the Spirit of Earth. Our Emperor, or 
Son of Heaven, leads us to worship them. Then 
there are the Spirits of Mountains and Waters 
whom the Princes and Dukes lead us to worship. 
The Five Spirits of Temple follow in importance, 
and the officials lead us to worship them one after 
the other. We, the plain people, freely worship 
our ancestors as we wish, and we may build tem- 
ples for them. This is all that has been as our 
proper system of religious faith, at least since the 
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Chou dynasty (B. C. 1121). The principle of re- 
pentance and the possibility of atonement are of 
Buddhism imported from India and may be of 
Taoism, too, as it was later developed. What 
Confucius contributes to our religious thought 1s 
no theory, but emphasis on individual conscience 
in belief. ‘He who offends against Heaven,” says 
he, “has none to whom he can pray.” Again he 
‘sae “T do not murmur against Heaven.’”’ He 
seems to have cared much more for the spirit 
rather than the form of religion. Says he: “But 
there is Heaven that knows me.” Further, he em- 
phasized: ‘“Worship the dead as if they were pres- 
ent; worship the spirits as if they were present.” 

Certainly the larger contributions of Confucius 
are ethical, social, and political. In the large Book 
of Propriety flows his main political views, although 
we can find them, also, in the Four Books and in his 
various commentaries. In.regard to government, 
he seems again to have cared much more for the 
spirit rather than any form. That government is. 


_ good which can bring about the brotherhood of 
_man,_ It is better if it entails tranquillity on earth 


as in Heaven. It is best if it develops the virtues 
of man, so that each can fulfill his or her duties and 
exercise his or her functions... Confucius is no na- 
tionalist; he is an internationalist. He deplores the 
application of brute force for conquest. Instead, 
he advocates the expansion of moral force through 
which alone, he leads us to believe, one nation can 
inspire the other, and only by which can the unity 
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of mankind be attained. Logically, i it follows that 
his theory of sovereignty is a popular one. The 
Emperor remains the ruler of a state so long as he 
observes the will of Heaven; but that wi// is ex- 
pressible only through the people ruled. \ Hence, 
the will of the people coincides with the will of 
Heaven, and sovereignty after all rests with the 
people. The will of Heaven is ever good. So, 
moreover, sovereignty is virtuous. Neither mob 
rule, nor the tyranny of the majority can have the 
approval of Confucius. 

The social ideal of Confucius is harmony. “If 
everybody feels attached to his or her related and 
respects his or her superior, there will be peace un- 
der Heaven.” Let the relationship between the 
king and his ministers, between parents and their 
children, between brothers and sisters, between the 
husband and wife, and between friends be duly 
recognized and promoted, and human conflicts can 
no longer arise. “All within the Four Seas are 
brothers.” There is no reason to be lonely or 
overcrowded. Confucius commands that we should 
all be brotherly, doing away with war. 

It is his own ethical system that draws us closer 
to Confucius. We feel more at home with him 
when we come to his ethics. His ethical sayings 
are simple, homely, and practical. ‘There is much 


Common sense in them. They are universal, 
mostly applicable — in “all times. They may be 
® . hégative’ “Do not,” says he, “do unto another 
: Re what you do not wish to be done unto yourself.” 

3 Se oe ae 
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They may be positive. “Uphold,” says he, “‘an- 
other if you wish to uphold yourself; uplift another 
if you wish to uplift yourself.” It is for the idea 
of good that Confucius advises us to proceed. It 
is against the idea of harm that he warns us to 
retreat. At all times he wishes us to annihilate 
our Ego that we may attain the ideal of human- 


_ity.. Humaneness, as he often says, is our highest 


manly virtue, while humanity is our highest social 


_order. 


In the ethical system of Confucius, the Ideal 
Man is the superior Man, or the Prince, and the 
Ideal Life is the Life of Paina in virtue, which 
must be illustrious in humanity. Therefore, Kyun- 
tse and Jen-jen—“the Prince and the Human”—are 
two phrases always attached to the idea of charity, 
or love, with the Chinese. 

According to the conception of Confucius, our 
economic, social, religious, and political lives are in- 


separable... The political, religious, social, and eco- 


nomic aspects of our lives are centered in ethics, as 
they have to be even by natural development or 
evolution. The current, or blood, of life is love, 
while virtue is its backbone. Without virtue, life 
cannot stand, and without love life is dead. The 
development of life depends upon the develop- 
ment of virtue and the outflow of love, rising when 
virtue rises and expanding when love expands. 
The Prince and the Human are ideal because the 
Human realizes the greatest love and the Prince 
is the most virtuous. eect pleasure,” as Prof. 
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W. E. Soothill interprets, “nor honour, nor wealth 
are the Summum bonum, but virtue, for it is the 
foundation of true happiness; and virtue is to be 
attained through the energy of the individual 
will—love.”’ 

Such are the teachings of Confucius. Magnifi- 
cent, and yet homely as they are, we who read 
his sayings cannot but “sit up and think.” His 
ideals and ideas flow into our lives and become par- 
ticles of our consciousness since we read the Four 
Books and Five Canons (or Classics) quite as 
earnestly as Christians read the Bible. From the 
ethics of Confucius himself, we have derived the 


~ five constant ideas: Jen, humaneness; Yi, righteous- 


ness; Li, propriety; Chi, wisdom; and. Zun, trust- 
worthiness; and the five cardinal principles: The 
ruler to be respectful and the ruled loyal, the 
father merciful and the son filial, the husband to 
be chivalrous and the wife obedient, the elder to 
be brotherly and the young reverent, and the 
friends to be trustworthy in mutuality. The ef- 
fect of these principles and ideas upon the Chinese 
social life is just as great as that of the Ten Com- 
mandments upon the Christian social life. These 
principles and ideas “are more than personal opin- 
ions, more than provisional policy of this or of 
any time.” 
The Chinese regard Confucius as more than a 
sage. As I say, he is their God. In the year one 
“A. D, he was canonized as “Duke Ni, the All 


- Complete and Illustrious.” Subsequently in the 
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years 492 and 609 similar canonizations were done 
to him. In 657, he was once more canonized 
as “‘the Most Complete and Holy, Kong, the Fore- 
most Master.” In 1907, Emperor Kuang-Hsu 
ranked him next to. God—Shang-ti, meaning that 
he should be another Son of Heaven, outside of the 
Emperor himself. In every school in China there 
is a tablet in his honour and in every capital there 
stands a Temple of Learning where the old scholars 
still worship him. He is not so much revered 
nowadays, while the Four Books and the Five 
Canons are texts to students no longer; but the 
decline in reverence to him does not prove the 
unsoundness of his ethical teaching. The onrush 
of materialism and Christianity only overshadow 
him. 

This is not the first time that Confucianism re- 
ceived a “hard blow.” It has gone through at 
least two more serious setbacks, one by the fol- 
lowers of Shun-tse in the Ch’in dynasty, and an- 
other by those of the Buddha in the second and 
third centuries. Although the class of literati, in 
whom the special privilege of preserving and trans- 
mitting the teachings of Confucius has been vested, 
is fast passing out of existence, Confucius himself 
shall live. Although multiplying adverse and de- 
structive criticisms are advanced against Con- 
fucianism, the root of the ethics of Confucius will 
bud again. It is deeply planted in the heart of 
the individual, of the family, of the school, of the 
society, of the government, of the law and order, 
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\ _ of the religion, of the literature and art, not only 

; in China, but-also in. Korea and Japan. Nothing 
~ can eradicate the goodness of Confucianism out of 

the Orient, less the Oriental civilization itse/f is 
eradicated from earth. So, it may be said, no one 
can understand the Oriental civilization well until eee! 
he has understood the teachings of Confucius. 
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5 Pails Chinese people pride themselves upon 
their antiquity, and upon the fact that their 
literature extends back to the remotest historical 
past. The Great and first Emperor, who called 
himself Shi Huang-ti, and who founded the Chinese 
Empire by destroying the independent states, 
thought that, by also destroying the literature of 
China up to his time, a new and united China 
would come with new expressions of Thought. 

It was this ruler that ordered the great wall to 
be built. All books were, by order of this Em- 
peror, to be burned. Any person found with a 
book in his possession was made to labor upon the 
Great Wall for four years. Many of the great 
scholars of that time disobeyed the royal com- 
mand, and were compelled to accept the labor on 
the wall or death. After the passing of this first 
Chinese Emperor, the succeeding ruler founded a 
movement to restore the lost literature. 

It was found that practically all the books had 
been preserved by the scholars, assisted by the 
people, who had hidden the books in every con- 
ceivable place. The foremost wise man in China — 
was Confucius, the great Philosopher. Confucius 
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was a great thinker, a clear thinker. If he put 
his head in the clouds, in thought, he never, in 
fact, took his feet off the ground, and his _philos- 
ophy helped the average man to find a better ad- 
justment to everyday life. If a disciple asked a 
question, the Master answered him, not in doubt- 
‘ful phrases or concealed mystic expressions, but in 
clear and common-sense decisions that always 
prove the real thinker. 

The moral system of Confucius is a practical 
method for facing the facts in the natural order of 
things, directly and without depending upon, or 
asking for, miracles. He emphasized the laws of 
ethical sequence, and the- inherence of effect in 
cause. He substituted the independence of prin- 
ciples for outside personal caprice, whether thought 
of as demon power or divine volitions, into the 
order of nature. The Confucian ethical sayings 
and precepts point the way to wholeness and bal- 
ance in constructing character. It is generally 
thought that Confucius gave expression to the 
“Golden Rule” only in its negative form, but in 
the ‘‘Analects”, VI-X XVIII, we find it stated in 
its positive form thus: 


“To be able to judge of others by what is in ourselves 
may be called the art of virtue. In the highest path are 
four things which I have not attained—to serve my father 
as I would have my son serve me; my prince as I would 
require my minister to serve me; and my elder brother as 
I would wish my younger brother to serve me; and to act 
towards a friend as I would have him act towards me.” 
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“Overflow in love to all, and cultivate the friendship of 
the good.” 


“The good man loves all men; loves to speak of the good 
in others; is loyal in friendship; wishing enlargement for 
himself, seeks it for others. A superior man helps the dis- 
tressed, but does not add to the wealth of the rich. All 
within the four seas are his brothers.” 


In the Confucian philosophy the rules for self- 
knowledge, self- discipline, honest dealing with one’s 
own character, and insisting on reality—renounc- 
ing pretensions as vain—are the indispensable 
points to attain. 


“A man should say, I am concerned that I have no place: 
I am concerned how I may become fit for one. I am not 
concerned that I am not known: I seek to become worthy 
to be known. I am concerned that I do not know others. 
Assail your own vices, not another’s. When you know a 
thing, to hold that you know it, and when you do not, to 
admit the fact—this is knowledge.” 


“Ts virtue from a man’s own force, or from another’s? 
How can a man conceal his character? The superior man 
sees the heart of the mean one. Of what use is disguise? 
What is in comes out. Therefore the wise will be watchful 
when alone.” 


“First the plain ground, then the colors. Fear not to 
forsake your faults. Fear not poverty, but fear to miss of 
the truth. Be not ashamed to learn of inferiors.” 


This GE for realities goes to the essence of 
things, and we have such definitions as these: 


Y 
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“DisTINcTION is not in being heard of far and wide; 
but in being solid, straight-forward, and loving the right.” 


“FILIAL Prety is supposed to mean the support of one’s 
parents; but brutes can do that; without reverence, what 
difference between these kinds?” 


“LEARNING is fulfillment of the great relations of life.” 


“VIRTUE is inquiring with earnestness, and inwardly mak- 
ing application.” 


“MANNERS consist in behaving to everyone as if receiv- 
ing a guest, in causing no murmuring, and in not treating 
others as you would not wish to be treated by them.” 


“PRoOPRIETY is that rule by which tendencies are saved 
from excess. If one be without virtue, what has he to do 
with rites of propriety or with music?” 


“LANGUAGE is not mere utterance; but keeping works 
to the truth of things. _ Hence the virtue of a wise reticence 
as to what we do not know.” 


On the Confucian View of Metaphysics, Dr. 
Suzaki, in his book “Chinese Philosophy,” tells us: 

“What is most typical of Chinese thought, to- 
gether with the dualistic conception of nature, is 
its strong aversion to metaphysics. Avowed as- 
sertions of this sentiment have been repeatedly 
made by Confucius and his school, who later on 
proved to be the representative exponent of the 
the Chinese national mind. They persistently re- 
fused to go beyond our everyday experiences. Why 


should we go beyond these observable and intel- 


ligible laws of nature and morality, only to find 
out something transcendental and therefore neces- 
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sarily having no practical bearing on our earthly 
life? Are we not sufficient unto ourselves without 
having our imagination soar so high? This is the 
most characteristic attitude of Confucius.” 

Says Confucius: “How could we know death 
when life is not yet understood?” (“‘Analects,” 
Book XI). Again: “Do not trouble yourselves 
with things supernatural, physical prowess, mon- 
strosities, and spiritual beings while we do not 
know how to serve men!” (Book XI). In the 
“Doctrine of the Mean” (Chung Yung), how- 
ever, Confucius expresses himself much more 
plainly concerning spiritual beings (Chapter XVI): 
“How glorious are the virtues of spiritual beings! 
Our eyes cannot perceive them, our ears cannot 
hear them, yet they embody themselves in all 
things, which cannot exist without them. Yet, the 
spirits make all the people in the world regulate 
themselves, cleanse themselves, and clad in the 
ceremonial dress, attend to the sacrificial cere- 
mony. How full and pervading they are! They 
seem to be above us, they seem to be with us. It 
is said in the ‘Book of the Odes’ that the coming 
of the spirits is beyond human calculation, and 
much more beyond a feeling of aversion. The rea- 
son why the invisible are so manifest is that sin- 
cerity can never be concealed.” ik 

According to these passages, the Confucian doc- 
trine is quite apparent. There might be some- 
thing on the other side of this life. All these natu- 
ral phenomena and moral doings might have 
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something underneath them, from which they gain 
their evidently inexplicable energy. Indeed, we 
feel the existence of something invisible and mys- 
terious; we are compelled to acknowledge this fact 
at the time of the sacrificial ceremony. But we 
do not know its exact nature and significance, 
which are too deep or too hidden for the human 
understanding to unravel. As far as its apparent, 
cognizable laws and manifestations are concerned, 
they are, however, enigmatically stated in the 
“Book of Changes,” and all that we mortals have 
to do in this world is to understand these know- 
able phenomena and leave alone the unknowable. 
This line of reasoning seems to have appealed most 
strongly to the Confucian mind. 

The last years of the life of Confucius were de- 
voted to editing the Sacred Books, or Kings. He 
edited the Yih-King, the Shoo-King, the She- 
King, and the Le-Ke, which constitute the whole 
of the ancient literature of China which has come 
down to posterity. The Four Books, which con- 
tain the doctrines of Confucius and of his school, 
were not written by himself, but composed by 
others after his death. 

One of these is called the “Doctrine of the 
Mean,” and its object is to show that virtue con- 
sists in avoiding extremes. Another—the Lun-Yu, 
or Analects—contains the conversation or table- 
talk of Confucius. 

Dr. Legge thus arranges the Sacred Books of 
China, or the Chinese Classics: 
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A. The Five Kings. (King means a web of cloth, 
or the warp which keeps the threads in their 


place.) 

(a) Yih-King. 
(b) Shoo-King 
(c) She-King 
(d) Le-Ke-King 
(e) Ch’un-Ts’eu 


B. The Four Books. 


(a) Lun-Yu 


(b) Ta-Hio 


(c) Chung-Yung 


(d) Works of 


Mencius 


(Changes). 

(History). 

(Odes). 

(Rites). 

(Spring and Autumn. An- 
nals from B. C. 721 to 
480). 


(Analects, or Table-Talk 
of Confucius). 

(Great Learning. Written 
by Tsang-Sin, a disciple 
of Confucius). — 

(or Doctrine of the Mean, 
ascribed to Kung-Keih, 
the Grandson of Con- 
fucius). 


The material I used in this volume, I have taken 
from many sources including “Chinese Classics,” 
translated by Dr. James Legge, published by the 
Oxford Press, London, and New York; also the 
“Text of Confucius,” by same; the “Analects of 
Confucius,” translated by Dr. Jennings, London, 
18955 “The Sayings of Confucius,” by L. A. Lyall, 
Longmans Green, London and New York; ‘The 
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Conduct of Life,” by Ku Hang Wing, John Murray, 
London, and E. P. Dutton, of New York; “The 
Historical Outline,” from “The Chinese Year 
Book,” Brentano’s, New York; “The Odes of Con- 
fucius,” by L. C. Byng, John Murray, London, 
and E. P. Dutton, of New York; “History of 
Chinese Literature,” by H. A. Giles, Appleton and 
Co., New York; “The Three Religions of China,” 
by W. E. Soothill, Oxford Press, London and New 
York; “History of Chinese Philosophy,” by D. T. 
Suzaki, Probsthain & Co., London. 

To all these I am greatly indebted, as well as to 
many of my Chinese friends, for their kind assist- 
ance in helping to select the material. 


a, 


CHAPTER ONE 
LIFE OF CONFUCIUS 


His Ancestry 


[* family pride could in any case be justified, we 

might allow it to the family of K’ung, the de- 
scendants of Confucius. In the reign of K’ang-hsi, 
twenty-one centuries and a half after the death of 
the sage, they amounted to eleven thousand males. . 
But their ancestry is carried back through a period ~ 
of equal extent, and genealogical tables are com- 
mon, in which the descent of Confucius is traced 
down from Hwang-ti, in whose reign the cycle was 
invented, B. C. 2637. 

The more moderate writers, however, content 
themselves with exhibiting his ancestry back to 
the commencement of the Chou dynasty, B. C. 
1121. Among the relatives of the tyrant Chou, 
the last emperor of the Yin dynasty, was an elder 
brother, by a concubine, named Ch’i, who is men- 
tioned by Confucius.in the “Analects” under the 
title of the viscount of Wei. Foreseeing the im- 
pending ruin of their family, Ch’i withdrew from 
the court; and subsequently he was invested by 
the Emperor Ch’ang, the second of the house of 
Chou, with the principality of Sung, which em- 
braced the eastern portion of the present province 
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of Ho-nan, that he might there continue the sac- 
rifices to the sovereigns of Yin. Ch’i was followed 
as duke of Sung by a younger brother, in whose 
line the succession continued. His great-grandson, 
the duke Min, was followed, B. C. 908, by a 
younger brother, leaving, however, two sons, Fu 
Ho and Fang-sze. Fu Ho resigned his right to 
the dukedom in favour of Fang-sze, who put his 
uncle to death in B. C. 893 and became master 
of the State. He is known as the duke Li, and to 
his elder brother belongs the honour of having the 
sage among his descendants. 

Three descents from Fu Ho, we find Chang 
K’ao-fu, who was a distinguished officer under the 
dukes Tai, Wu, and Hsuan (B. C. 799-728). He 
is still celebrated for his humility, and for his 
literary tastes. We have accounts of him as be- 
ing in communication with the Grand-Historiogra- 
pher of the kingdom, and engaged in researches 
about its ancient poetry, thus setting an example 
of one of the works to which Confucius gave :him- 
self. K’ao’s wife gave birth to K’ung-fu Chia, from 
whom the surname of K’ung took its rise. Five gen- 
erations had now elapsed since the dukedom was 
held in the direct line of his ancestry, and it was 
according to the rule in such cases that the branch 
should cease its connection with the ducal stem, 
and merge among the people under a new sur- 
name. K’ung Chia was Master of the Horse in 
Sung, and an officer of well-known loyalty and 
probity. Unfortunately for himself, he had a wife — 
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of surpassing beauty, of whom the chief minister 
of the State, by name Hwa Tu, happened on one 
occasion to get a glimpse. Determined to possess 
her, he commenced a series of intrigues, which 
ended, B. C. 710, in the murder of Chia and of the 
ruling duke Shang. At the same time, Tu se- 
cured the person of the lady, and hastened to his 
palace with the prize, but on the way she had 
strangled herself with her girdle. 

An enmity was thus commenced between the 
two families of K’ung and Hwa which the lapse of 
time did not obliterate, and the latter being the 
more powerful of the two, Chia’s great-grandson 
withdrew into the State of Lu to avoid their perse- 
cution. There he was appointed commandant of 
the city of Fang, and is known in the history by 
the name of Fang-shu. Fang-shu gave birth to 
Po-hsia, and from him came Shu-liang Heh, the 
father of Confucius. Heh appears in the history 
of the times as a soldier of great prowess and dar- 
ing bravery. In the year B. C. 562, when serving 
at the siege of a place called Peh-yang, a party of 
the assailants made their way in at a gate which 
had purposely been left open, and no sooner were 
they inside than the portcullis was dropped. Heh 
was just entering, and catching the massive struc- 
ture with both his hands, he gradually, by dint of 
main strength, raised it and held it up, till his 


friends had made their escape. 


This much on the ancestry of the sage. Doubt- 
less he could trace his descent in the way which 
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has been indicated up to the imperial house of 
Yin, and there was no one among his ancestors dur- 
ing the rule of Chou to whom he could not refer 
with satisfaction. They had been ministers and 
soldiers of Sung and Lu, all men of worth, and in 
Chang K’ao, both for his humility and literary re- 
searches, Confucius might have special compla- 
cency. 


From His Birtu to His First Pusiic EmMpioy- 
MENTS, B. C. 551-531 


Confucius was the child of Shu-liang Heh’s old 
age. The soldier had married in early life, but 
his wife brought him only daughters—to the 
number of nine—and no son. By a concubine 
he had a son, named Mang-p’i, and also Po-ni, 
who proved a cripple, so that, when he was over 
seventy years, Heh sought a second wife in the 
Yen family, from which came subquently Yen Hui, 
the favourite disciple of his son. There were three 
daughters in the family, the youngest being named 
Chang-tsai. Their father said to them, “Here is 
the commandant of Tsau. His father and grand- 
father were only scholars, but his ancestors before 
them were descendants of the sage sovereigns. He 
is a man ten feet high, and of extraordinary prow- 
ess, and | am very desirous of his alliance. Though 
he is old and austere, you need have no misgivings 
about him. Which of you three will be his wife?” 
The two elder daughters were silent, but Chang- 
tsai said, ““Why do you ask us, father? It is for 
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you to determine.’” “Very well,” said her father 
in reply, “‘you will do.” Chang-tsai, accordingly, 
became Heh’s wife, and in due time gave birth to 
Confucius, who received the name of Ch’iu, and 


was subsequently styled Chung-ni. “The legends 


_ say that Chang-tsai, fearing lest she should not 
_ have a son, in consequence of her husband’s age, 


_ privately ascended the Ni-ch’iu hill to pray for the 


boon, and that when she had obtained it, she com- 


| memorated the fact in the names—Ch’iu and 


Chung-ni. But the cripple, Mang-p’i, had pre- 
viously been styled Po-ni. There was some rea- 
son, previous to Confucius’ birth, for using the 
term 7 in the family. As might be expected, the 
birth of the sage is surrounded with many pro- 
digious occurrences. One account is, that the hus- 
band and wife prayed together for a son in a dell 
of Mount Ni. As Chang-tsai went up the hill, 
the leaves of the trees and plants all erected them- 
selves, and bent downwards on her return. That 
night she dreamt the black Ti appeared, and said 
to her, “You shall have a son, a sage, and you 
must bring him forth in a hollow mulberry tree.” 
One day during her pregnancy, she fell into a 
dreamy state, and saw five old men in the hall, 
who called themselves the essences of the five 
planets, and led an animal which looked like a 
small cow with one horn, and was covered with 
scales like a dragon. This creature knelt before 
Chang-tsai, and cast forth from its mouth a slip of 
jade, on which was the inscription “The son of the 
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essence of water shall succeed to the decaying 
Chou, and be a throneless king.”’ Chang-tsai tied 
a piece of embroidered ribbon about its horn, and 
the vision disappeared. When Heh was told of it, 
he said, ““The creature must be the Ch’i-lin.” As 
her time drew near, Chang-tsai asked her husband 
if there was any place in the neighborhood called 
“the hollow mulberry tree.” He told her there was 
a dry cave in the south hill, which went by that 
name. Then she said, “I will go and be confined 
there.” Her husband was surprised, but when 
made acquainted with her former dream, he made 
the necessary arrangements. On the night when 
the child was born, two dragons came and kept 
watch on the left and right of the hill, and two 
spirit-ladies appeared in the air, pouring out fra- 
grant odours, as if to bathe Chang-tsai; and as 
soon as the birth took place, a. spring of clear, 
warm water bubbled up from the floor of the cave, 
which dried up again when the child had been 
washed in it. The event happened on the twenty- 
first day of the tenth month of the twenty-first 
year of the duke Hsiang, of Lu, being the twentieth 
year of the Emperor Ling, B.C. 552. The birth- 
place was in the district of Tsau, of which Heh was 
the governor. It was somewhere within the limits 
of the present department of Yen-chau in Shang- 
tung, but the honour of being the exact spot is 
claimed for two places in two different districts of 
the department. : 

The notes which we have of Confucius’ early 
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years are very scanty. When he was in his third 
year his father died. It is related of him, that as 
a boy he used to play at the arrangement of sacri- 
ficial vessels, and at postures of ceremony. Of his 
schooling we have no reliable account. There is a 
legend, indeed, that at seven he went to school to 
Yen P’ing-chung, but it must be rejected as P’ing- 
chung belonged to the State of Chi. He tells us 
himself that at fifteen he bent his mind to learn- 
ing; but the condition of the family was one of 
poverty. At a subsequent period, when people 
were astonished at the variety of his knowledge, 
he explained it by saying, “When I was young 
my condition was low, and therefore I acquired 
my ability in many things; but they were mean 
matters.” 
. When he was nineteen, he married a lady from 
the State of Sung, of the Chien-kwan family, and in 
the following year his son Li was born. On the oc- 
casion of this event, the duke Chao sent him a pres- 
ent of a couple of carp. It was to signify his sense 
of his prince’s favour, that he called his son Li (The 
Carp), and afterwards gave him the designation of 
Po-yu (Fish Primus). No mention is made of the 
birth of any other children, though we know, from 
Ana., V, i, that he had at least one daughter. We 
know also, from an inscription on her grave, that 
he had one other daughter. who died when she 
'was quite young. The fact of the duke of Lu’s 
sending him a gift, on the occasion of Li’s birth, 
‘shows that he was not unknown, but was already 
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commanding public attention and the respect of 
the great. 

It was about this time, probably in the year 
after his marriage, that Confucius took his first 
public employment as keeper of the stores of 
grain, and in the following year he was put in 
charge of the public fields and lands. Mencius ad- 
duces these employments in illustration of his doc- 
trine that the superior man may at times take 
office on account of his poverty, but must confine 
himself in such a case to places of small emolu- 
ment, and aim at nothing but the discharge of 
their humble duties. According to him, Confucius, 
as keeper of stores, said, ‘““My calculations must 
all be right—that is all I have to care about’; and 
when in charge of the public fields, he said, “The 
oxen and sheep must be fat and strong and supe- 
rior—that is all I have to care about.” It does 
not appear whether these offices were held by 
Confucius in the direct employment of the State, 
or as a dependent of the Chi family in whose 
jurisdiction he lived. The present of the carp from 
the duke may incline us to suppose the former. 


CoMMENCEMENT OF His LaBors AS A TEACHER. 
Tue Deatu or His Moruer. B. C. 531-527 


In his twenty-second year, Confucius commenced 
his labors as a public teacher, and his house be- 
came a resort for young and inquiring spirits, who 
wished to learn the doctrines of antiquity. How- 
ever small the fee his pupils could afford, he 
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never refused his instructions. All that he re- 
quired was an ardent desire for improvement, 
and some degree of capacity. “I do not open up 
the truth,” he said, “to one who is not eager to 
get knowledge, nor help out any one who is not 
anxious to explain himself. When I have presented 
one corner of a subject to anyone, and he cannot 
from it learn the other three, I do not repeat my 
lesson.” 

His mother died in the year B. C. 527, and he 
resolved that her body should lie in the same grave 
with that of his father, and that their common 
resting place should be in Fang, the first home of 
the K’ung in Lu. But here a difficulty presented 
itself. His father’s coffin had been for twenty 
years where it had first been deposited, off the 
road of the Five Fathers, in the vicinity of Tsau; 
would it be right of him to move it? He was re- 
lieved from this perplexity by an old woman of the 
neighbourhood, who told him that the coffin had 


only just been put into the ground, as a tempo- 


tary arrangement and not regularly buried. On 


learning this, he carried his purpose into execution. 
Both coffins were conveyed to Fang, and put in 
the ground together with no intervening space be- 
tween them, as was the custom in some States. 
And now came a new perplexity. He said to 
himself, ‘“‘In old times, they had graves, but raised 
no tumulus over them. But I am a man, who 
belongs equally to the north and the south, the 
east and the west. I must have something by 
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which I can remember the place.” Accordingly 
he raised a mound, four feet high, over the grave, 
and returned home, leaving a party of his disciples 
to see everything properly completed. In the 
meantime there came on a heavy storm of rain, 
and it was a considerable time before the disciples 
joined him. ‘“‘What makes you so late?” he asked. 
“The grave in Fang fell down,” they said. He 
made no reply, and they repeated their answer 
three times, when he burst into tears, and said, 
“Ah! they did not make their graves so in an- 
tiquity.” 

Confucius mourned for his mother the regular 
period of three years—three years nominally, but 
in fact only twenty-seven months. Five days 
after the mourning was expired, he played on his 
lute, but could not sing. It required another five 
days before he could accompany an instrument 
with his voice. 

Some writers have represented Confucius as 
teaching his disciples important lessons from the 
manner in which he buried his mother, and having 
a design to correct irregularities in the ordinary 
funeral ceremonies of the time. These things are 
altogether “without book.” We simply have a 
dutiful son paying the last tribute of affection to 
a good parent. In one point he departs from the 
ancient practice, raising a mound over the grave, 
and when the fresh earth gives way from a sudden 
rain, he is moved to tears, and seems to regret his 
innovation. This sets Confucius vividly before — 
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us—a man of the past as much as the present, 
whose own natural feelings were liable to be ham- 
pered in their development by the traditions of 
antiquity which he considered sacred. It is im- 
portant, however, to observe the reason which he 
gave for rearing the mound. He had in it a pre- 
sentment of much of his future course. He was 
“a man of the north, the south, the east, and the 
west.’ He might not confine himself to any one 
state. He would travel, and on his way be di- 
rected to some “‘wise ruler,” whom his counsels 
would conduct to a benevolent sway that would 
break forth on every side till it transformed the 
empire. 


He Learns Music; Visirs THE Court or Cuou; 
AND Returns To Lu. B. C. 526-517 


When the mourning for his mother was over, 


- Confucius remained in Lu, but in what special 


capacity wedo not know. Probably he continued 
to encourage the resort of inquirers to whom he 
communicated instruction, and pursued his own 
researches into the history, literature, and insti- 
tutions of the empire. In the year B. C. 525, the 
chief of the small State of T’an made his appear- 
ance at the court of Lu, and discoursed in a won- 
derful manner, at a feast given to him by the 
duke, about the names which the most ancient 
sovereigns, from Hwang-ti downwards, gave to 
their ministers: The sacrifices to the emperor 
Shao-hao, the next in descent from Hwang-ti, were 
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maintained in T’an, so that the chief fancied that 
he knew all about the abstruse subject on which 
he discoursed. Confucius, hearing about the mat- 
ter, waited on the visitor, and learned from him all 
that he had to communicate. 

_ To the year B. C. 525, when Confucius was 
twenty-nine years old, is referred his studying 
music under a famous master of the name of 
Hsiang. He was approaching his thirtieth year 
when, as he tells us, “he stood firm,” that is, in 
his convictions on the subjects of learning to which 
he had bent his mind fifteen years before. Five 
years more, however, were still to pass by, before 
the anticipation mentioned in the conclusion of the 
last paragraph began to receive its fulfilment, 
though we may conclude from the way in which 
it was brought about that he was growing all the 
time in the estimation of the thinking minds in 
his native State. 

In the twenty-fourth year of duke Chao, B. C. 
518, one of the principal ministers of Lu, known 
by the name of Mang Hsi, died. Seventeen years 
before, he had painfully felt his ignorance of cere- 
monial observances, and had made it his subse- 
quent business to make himself acquainted with 
them. On his deathbed, he addressed his chief 
officer, saying, “A Knowledge of Propriety is the 
stem of a man. Without it he has no means of 
standing firm. I have heard that there is one 
K’ung Ch’iu, who is thoroughly versed in it. He 
is a descendant of sages, and though the line of 
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his family was extinguished in Sung, among his 
ancestors there were Fu-fu Ho, who resigned the 
State to his brother, and Chang K’ao-fu, who was 
distinguished for his humility. Tsang Heh has ob- 
served that if sage men of intelligent virtue do not 
attain to eminence, distinguished men are sure to 
appear among their posterity. His words are now 
to be verified, I think, in K’ung Ch’iu. After my 
death, you must tell Ho-chi to go and study pro- 
prieties under him.”’ In consequence of this charge, 
Ho-chi, Mang Hsi’s son, who appears in the Ana- 
lects under the name of Man I, and a brother, or 
perhaps only a near relative, named Nan-kung 
Chang-shu, became disciples of Confucius. Their 
wealth and standing in the State gave him a posi- 
tion which he had not had before, and he told 
Chang-shu of a wish which he had to visit the 
court of Chou, and especially to confer on the sub- 
ject of ceremonies and music with Lao Tan. 
Chang-shu represented the matter to the duke 
Ch’ao, who put a carriage and a pair of horses at 
Confucius’ disposal for the expedition. 

At this time the court of Chou was in the 
city of Lo, in the present department of Ho-nan 
of the province of the same name. The reigning 
sovereign is known by the title of Chang, but the 
sovereignty was little more than nominal. The 
state of China was then analogous to that of one 
of the European kingdoms during the prevalence 
of the feudal system. At the commencement of 
the dynasty, the various states of the kingdom had 
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been assigned to the relatives and adherents of the 
reigning family. There were thirteen principalities 
of greater note, and a large number of smaller de- 
pendencies. During the vigorous youth of the 
dynasty, the sovereign or lord paramount exercised 
an effective control over the various chiefs, but 
with the lapse of time there came weakness and 
decay. The chiefs—corresponding somewhat to 
the European dukes, earls, marquises, barons— 
quarreled and warred among themselves, and the 
stronger among them barely acknowledged their 
subjection to the sovereign. A similar condition 
of things prevailed in each particular State. There 
there were hereditary ministerial families, who were 
continually encroaching on the authority of their 
rulers, and the heads of those families again were 
frequently hard pressed by their inferior officers. 
Such was the state of China in Confucius’ time. 
The reader must have it clearly before him, if he 
would understand the position of the sage, and the 
reforms which, we shall find, it was subsequently 
his object to introduce. 

Arrived at Chou, he had no intercourse with the 
court or any of the principal ministers. He was 
there not as a politician, but as an inquirer about 
the ceremonies and maxims of the founders of the 
existing dynasty. Lao Tsze, whom he had wished 
to see, generally acknowledged as the founder of 
the Taoists, or Rationalistic sect (so-called), which 
has maintained its ground in opposition to the fol- 
lowers of Confucius, was then a curator of the 
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royal library. They met and freely interchanged 
their views, but no reliable account of their con- 
versations has been preserved. In the fifth Book 
of Li Chi, which is headed “The Philospher,” Tsang 
asked, “Confucius refers four times to the views of 
Lao-tsze on certain points of funeral ceremonies,” 
and in the “Narratives of the School,” Book 
XXIV, he tells Chi K’ang what he had heard from 
him about “The Five Tis,” but we may hope their 
conversation turned also on more important sub- 
jects. Sze-ma Ch’ien, Chinese historian, B.C. 125, 
favourable to Lao-tsze, makes him lecture his 
visitor in the following style: “Those whom you 
talk about are dead, and their bones are mouldered 
to dust; only their words remain. When the supe- 
rior man gets his time, he mounts aloft; but when 
the time is against him, he moves as if his feet 
were entangled. I have heard that a good mer- 
chant, though he has rich treasures deeply stored, 
appears as if he were poor, and that the superior 
man whose virtue is complete is yet to outward 
seeming stupid. Put away your proud air and 
many desires, your insinuating habit and wild will. 
These are of no advantage to you. This is all 
which I have to tell you.” | 

On the other hand, Confucius is made to say to 
his disciples, “I know how birds can fly, how fishes 
can swim, and how animals can run. But the run- 
ner may be snared, the swimmer may be hooked, 
and the flyer may be shot by the arrow. But there 
is the dragon. I cannot tell how he mounts on the 
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wind through the clouds and rises to heaven. To- 
day I have seen Lao-tsze, and can only compare 
him to the dragon.” 

While at Lo, Confucius walked over the grounds 
set apart for the great sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth; inspected the pattern of the Hall of Light, 
built to give audience to the princes of the king- 
dom, and examined all the arrangements of the 
ancestral temple and the court. From the whole 
he received a profound impression. “Now,” said 
he, with a sigh, “I know the sage wisdom of the 
duke of Chou, and how the House of Chou at- 
tained to the royal sway.” On the wall of the 
Hall of Light were paintings of the ancient sov- 
ereigns from Yao and Shun downward, their char- 
acters appearing in the representations of them, 
and words of praise or warning being appended. 
There was also a picture of the duke of Chou sit- 
ting with his infant nephew, the king Ch’ang, 
upon his knees, to give audience to all the princes. 
Confucius surveyed the scene with silent delight, 
and then said to his followers: “Here you see how 
Chou became so great. As we use a glass to exam- 
ine the forms of things, so must we study antiquity 
in order to understand the present time.”’ In the 
ancestral temple there was a metal statue of a 
man with three clasps upon his mouth, and his 
back covered over with an enjoyable homily on the 
duty of keeping a watch upon the lips. Confucius 
turned to his disciples and said, “Observe it, my 
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children. These words are true, and commend 
themselves to our feelings.” 

About music he made inquiries at Ch’ang Hung, 
to whom the following remarks are attributed: “I 
have observed about Chung-ni many marks of a 
sage. He has river eyes and a dragon forehead— 
the very characteristics of Hwang-ti. His arms 
are long, his back is like a tortoise, and he is nine 
feet, six inches in height—the very semblance of 
T’ang the Completer. When he speaks, he praises 
the ancient kings. He moves along the path of 
humility and courtesy. He has heard of every 
subject, and retains with a strong memory. His 
knowledge of things seems inexhaustible. Have 
we not in him the rising of a sage?” 

I have given these notices of Confucius at the 
court of Chou, more as being the only ones I could 
find than because I put much faith in them. He 
did not remain there long, but returned the same 
year to Lu, and continued his work of teaching. 
His fame was greatly increased; disciples came to 
him from different parts, till their number amounted. 


to three thousand. Several of those who have come 


down to us as the most distinguished among his 
followers, however, were yet unborn, and the state- 
ment just given may be considered as an exaggera- 
tion. We are not to conceive of the disciples as 
forming a community, and living together. Parties 
of them may have done so. We shall find Con- 
fucius hereafter always moving amid a company 
of admiring pupils; but the greater number must 
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have had their proper avocations and ways of liv- 
ing, and would only resort to the Master when 
they wished specially to ask his counsel or to 
learn of him. 


He Witupraws To Cut, anD Returns To Lu 
THE FoLttowinc YEAR. B.C. 515, 516 


In the year succeeding the return to Lu, that 
State fell into confusion. There were three Fam- 
ilies in it, all connected irregularly with the ducal 
House, which had long kept the rulers in a condi- 
tion of dependency. They appear frequently in 
the Analects as the Chi clan, the Shu, and the 
Mang; and, while Confucius spoke of their usurpa- 
tions, he was a sort of dependent of the Chi family, 
and appears in frequent communication with mem- 
bers of all the three. In the year B. C. 517, the 
duke Caho came to open hostilities with them, and 
being worsted, fled into Ch’i, the State adjoining 
Lu on the north. Thither Confucius also repaired, 
that he might avoid the prevailing disorder of his 
native State. Ch’i was then under the govern- 
ment of a ruler (in rank a marquis, but historically 
called duke), afterward styled Ching, who “had a 
thousand teams, each of four horses, but on the 
day of his death the people did not praise for a 
single virtue.” His chief minister, however, was 
Yen Ying, a man of considerable ability and 
worth. At his court the music of the ancient sage- 
emperor, Shun, originally brought to Ch’i om the 
State of Ch’an, was still preserved. — 
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According to the “Narratives of the School,” an 
incident occurred on the way to Ch’i which I may 
transfer to these pages as a good specimen of the 
way in which Confucius turned occurring matter 
to account, in his intercourse with his disciples. As 
he was passing by the side of the Tai mountain, 
there was a woman weeping and wailing by a 
grave. Confucius bent forward in his carriage, 
and after listening to her for some time, sent 
Tsze-lu to ask the cause of her grief. “You weep, 
as if you had experienced sorrow upon sorrow,” 
said Tsze-lu. The woman replied: “It is so. My 
husband’s father was killed here by a tiger, and 
my husband also, and now my son has met the 
same fate.” Confucius asked her why she did not 
remove from the place, and on her answering, 
“There is here no oppressive government,” he 
turned to his disciples, and said, ““My children, re- 
member this. Oppressive government Is flercer 
than a tiger.” 

As soon as he crossed the border from Lu, 1 we 
are told he discovered from the gait and manners 
of a boy, whom he saw carrying a pitcher, the in- 
fluence of the sage’s music, and told the driver of 
his carriage to hurry on to the capital. Arrived 
there, he heard the strain, and was so ravished 
with it, that for three months he did not know 
the taste of flesh. “I did not think,” he said, 
“that music could have been made so excellent as 
this.” The duke Ching was pleased with the con- 
ferences which he had with him, and proposed to 
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assign to him the town of Lin-ch’iu, from the 
revenues of which he might derive a sufficient sup- 
port; but Confucius refused the gift, and said to 
his disciples: “A superior man will only receive 
reward for services which he has done. I have 
given advice to the duke Ching, but he had not 
yet obeyed it, and now he would endow me with 
this place! Very far is he from understanding 
me!” 

On one occasion the duke asked about govern- 
ment, and received the characteristic reply, “There 
is government when the ruler is ruler, and the 
minister is minister; when the father is father, the 
son is son.” I say that the reply is characteristic. 
Once, when Tsze-lu asked him what he would con- 
sider the first thing to be done if entrusted with 
the government of a State, Confucius answered, 
“What is necessary is to rectify names.” The dis- 
ciple thought the reply wide of the mark, but it 
was substantially the same with what he said to 
the marquis Ching. There is sufficient foundation | 
in nature for government in the several relations of 
society, and if those be maintained and developed 
according to their relative significancy, it is sure 
to obtain. This was a first principle in the political 
ethics of Confucius. 

Another day the duke got toa similar inquiry the 
reply that the art of government lay in an eco- 
nomical use of the revenues; and being pleased, he 
resumed his purpose of retaining the philosopher in 
his State, and proposed to assign to him the fields 
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of Ni-ch’i. His chief minister Yen Ying dissuaded 
him from the purpose, saying, “Those scholars are 
impracticable, and cannot be imitated. They are 
haughty and conceited of their own views, so that 
they will not be content in inferior positions. They 
set a high value on all funeral ceremonies, give way 
to their grief, and will waste their property on 
great burials, so that they would only be injuri- 
ous to the common manners. This Mr. K’ung has 
a thousand peculiarities. It would take genera- 
tions to exhaust all that he knows about the cere- 
monies of going up and going down. This is no 
the time to examine into his rules of propriety. 
If you, prince, wish to employ him to change the 
customs of Ch’i, you will not be making the people 
your primary consideration.” 

I had rather believe that these were not the 
words of Yen Ying, but they must represent pretty 
correctly the sentiments of many of the statesmen 
of the time about Confucius. The duke of Ch’1 
got tired ere long of having such a monitor about 
him, and observed, “I cannot treat him as I would 
the chief of the Chi family. I will treat him in a 
way between that accorded to the chief of the Chi, 
and that given to the chief of the Mang family.” 
Finally he said, “I am old; I cannot use his doc- 
trines.” These observations were made directly 
to Confucius, or came to his hearing. It was not 
consistent with his self-respect to remain longer in 
Ch’i, and he returned to Lu. 
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He Remains Wituovut Orrice in Lu. 
B..C. 516-501 

Returned to Lu, he remained for the long period 
of about fifteen years without being engaged in 
any official employment. It was a time, indeed, 
of great disorder. The duke Chao contmued a 
refugee in Ch’i, the government being in the hands 
of the great Families, up to his death in B. C. 510, 
on which even the rightful heir was set aside, and 
another member of the ducal House, known to us 
by the title of Ting, substituted in his place. The 
ruling authority of the principality became thus 
still more enfeebled than it had been before, and, 
on the other hand, the chiefs of the Chi, the Shu, 
and the Mang could hardly keep their ground 
against their own officers. Of those latter, the 
two most conspicuous were Yang Hu, called also 
Yang Ho, and Kung-shan Fu-zao. At one time 
Chi Hwan, the-most powerful of the chiefs, was 
kept a prisoner by Yang Hu, and was obliged to 
make terms with him in order to obtain his libera- 
tion. Confucius would give his countenance to 
none, as he disapproved of all, and he studiously 
kept aloof from them. Of how he comported him- 
self among them we have a specimen in the inci- 
dent related in the Analects, XVII, i: “Yang Ho 
wished to see Confucius, but Confucius would not 
go to see him. On this he sent a present, he sent 
a present of a pig to Confucius, who, having cho- 
sen a time when he was not at home, went to pay 
his respects for the gift. He met him, however, 
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on the way. “Come, let me speak with you, said 
the officer. ‘Can he be called benevolent who keeps 
his jewel in his bosom and leaves his country to 
confusion?” Confucius replied, ‘No.’ ‘Can he be 
called wise who is anxious to be engaged in pub- 
lic employment and yet is constantly losing the 
opportunity of being so?’ Confucius again said, 
‘No.’ The other added, “The days and months are 
passing away; the years do not wait for us.’ 
Confucius said, ‘Right; I will go into office.’” 

Chinese writers are eloquent in their praises of 
the sage for the combination of propriety, complai- 
sance and firmness, which they see in his behaviour 
in this matter. To myself there seems nothing re- 
markable in it but a somewhat questionable dex- 
terity. But it was well for the fame of Confucius 
that his time was not occupied during those years 
with official services. He turned them to better 
account, changing his researches into the poetry, 
history, ceremonies, and music of the nation. 
Many disciples continued to resort to him, and the 
legendary writers tell us how he employed their 
services in digesting the results of his studies. I 
must repeat, however, that several of them, whose 
names are most famous, such as Tsang Shan, were 
as yet children, and Min Sun was not born till 
B. C. 500. : 

To this period we must refer the almost single 
instance which we have of the manner of Con- 
fucius’ intercourse with his son Li. “Have you 
heard any lessons from your father different from 
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what we have all heard?” asked one of the disciples 
once of Li. “No,” said Li. “He was standing 
alone once, when I was passing through the court 
below with hasty steps, and said to me, “Have you 
learned the Odes?’ On my replying, “Not yet,’ he 
added, ‘If you do not learn the Odes, you will not 
be fit to converse with.’ Another day, in the same 
place and the same way, he said to me, “Have you 
read the rules of Propriety?’ On my replying, 
‘Not yet,’ he added, ‘If you do not learn the rules 
of Propriety, your character cannot be estab- 
lished.’ I have heard only these two things from 
him.” The disciple was delighted, and observed, 
“I asked one thing, and I have got three things. 
I have heard about the Odes. I have heard about 
the rules of Propriety. I have also heard that the 
superior man maintains a distant reserve toward 
his son.” 

I can easily believe that this distant reserve was 
the rule which Confucius followed generally in his 
treatment of his son. A stern dignity is the qual- 
ity which a father has to maintain upon his sys- 
tem. It is not without the element of kindness, 
but that must never go beyond the line of pro- 
priety. There is too little room left for the play 
and development of natural affection. 

The divorce of his wife must also have taken 
place during these years, if it ever took place at 
all, which is a disputed point. The curious reader 
will find the question discussed in the notes on the — 
second Book of the Li Chi. The evidence inclines, 
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I think, against the supposition that Confucius did 
put his wife away. When she died, at a period 
subsequent to the present, Li kept on weeping 
aloud for her after the period for such a demon- 
stration of grief had expired, when Confucius sent 
a message to him that his sorrow must be subdued, 
and the obedient son dried his tears. We are glad 
to know that on one occasion—the death of his 
favourite disciple, Yen Hui—the tears of Con- 
fucius himself would flow over and above the 
measure of propriety. 


He Houps Orrice. B.C. 500-496 


We come to the short period of Confucius’ official 
life. In the year B. C. sor things had come to a 
head between the chiefs of the Three Families 
and their ministers, and had resulted in the defeat 
of the latter. In that year the resources of Yang 
Hu were exhausted, and he fled into Ch’1, so that 
the State was delivered from its greatest troubler, 
and the way was made more clear for Confucius to 
go into office should an opportunity occur. It 
soon presented itself. Toward the end of that 
year he was made chief magistrate of the town of 
Chung-tu. 

' Just before he received this appointment, a cir- 
cumstance occurred of which we do not well know 
what to make. When Yang-hu fled into Ch’, 
Kung-shan Fu-zao, who had been confederate with 
him, continued to maintain an attitude. of re- 


bellion, and held the city of Pi against the Chi 
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family. Thence he sent a message to Confucius 
inviting him to join him, and the Sage seemed so 
inclined to go that his disciple Tsze-lu remon- 
strated with him, saying, “Indeed, you cannot go! 
Why must you think of going to see Kung-shan?” 
Confucius replied, “Can it be without some reason 
that he has invited me? If any one employ me, 
may I not make an Eastern Chour”’ The upshot, 
however, was that he did not go, and I cannot 
suppose that he had ever any serious intention of 
doing so. Amid the general gravity of his inter- 
course with his followers, there gleam out a few 
instances of quiet pleasantry, when he amused 
himself by playing with their notions about him. 
This was probably one of them. 

As magistrate of Chung-tu he produced a mar- 
vellous reformation of the manners of the people in 
a short time. According to the “Narratives of the 
School,” he enacted rules for the nourishing of the 
living and all observances to the dead. Different 
food was assigned to the old and the young, and 
different burdens to the strong and the weak. 
Males and females kept apart from each other in 
the streets. Anything dropped on the road was _ 
not picked up. There was no fraudulent carving 
of vessels. Inner coffins were made four inches 
thick, and the outer ones five. Graves were made 
on the high grounds, no mounds being raised over 
them, and no trees planted about them. Within 
twelve months, the princes of the other States all 
wished to imitate his style of administration. 
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The duke Ting, surprised at what he saw, asked 
whether his rules could be employed to govern a 
whole State, and Confucius told him that they 
might be applied to the whole kingdom. On this 
the duke appointed him assistant superintendent 
of Works, in which capacity he surveyed the lands 
of the State, and made many improvements in ag- 
riculture. From this he was quickly made Minister 
of Crime, and the appointment was enough to put 
an end to crime. There was no necessity to put 
the penal laws in execution. No offenders showed 
themselves. 

These indiscriminating eulogies are of little 
value. One incident, related in the annotations 
of Tso-shih on the Ch’un-Ch’iu, commends itself 
at once to our belief, as in harmony with Con- 
fucius’ character. The chief of the Chi, pursuing 
with his enmity the due Chao, even after his 
death, had placed his grave apart from the graves 
of his predecessors; and Confucius surrounded the 
ducal cemetery with a ditch so as to include the 
solitary resting-place, boldly telling the chief that 
he did it to hide his disloyalty. , But he signalized 
himself, most of all, in B. C. 500, by his behaviour 
at an interview between the dukes of Lu and Ch’i, 
at a place called Shin-ch’i, and Chia-ku, in_the 

present district of Lai-wu, in the department of 

T’ai-an. , Confucius was present as master of cere- 
monies on the part of Lu, and the meeting was 
professedly pacific. The two princes were to form 
a covenant of alliance. The principal officer on 
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the part of Ch’i, however, despising Confucius as 
“a man of ceremonies, without courage,” had ad- 
vised his sovereign to make the duke of Lu a 
prisoner, and for this purpose a band of the half- 
savage original inhabitants of the place advanced 
with weapons to the stage where the two dukes 
were met. Confucius understood the scheme, and 
said to the opposite party, “Our two princes are 
met for a pacific object. For you to bring a band 
of savage vassals to disturb the meeting with their 
weapons is not the way in which Ch’i can expect 
to give law to the princes of the kingdom. These 
barbarians have nothing to do with our Great 
Flowery land. Such vassals may not interfere 
with our covenant. Weapons are out of place at 
such a meeting. As before the spirits, such con- 
duct is unpropitious. In point of virtue it is con- 
trary to right. As between man and man it is not 
polite.” The duke of.Ch’i ordered the disturbers 
off, but Confucius withdrew, carrying the duke of 
Lu with him. The business proceeded, notwith- 
standing, and when the words of the alliance were 
being read on the part of Ch’i, “So be it to Lu 
if it contribute not 300 chariots of war to the help 
of Ch’i, when its army goes across its borders,” a 
messenger from Confucius added: “And so be it to 
us, if we obey your orders, unless you return to us 
the fields on the south of the Wan.” At the con- 
clusion of the ceremonies, the prince of Ch’i wanted 
to give a grand entertainment, but Confucius dem- 
onstrated that such a thing would be contrary to 
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the established rules of propriety, his real object 
being to keep his sovereign out of danger. In this 
way the two parties separated, they of Ch’i filled 
with shame at being foiled and disgraced by “the 
man of ceremonies,” and the result was that the 
lands of Lu, which had been appropriated by Ch’i, 
were restored. 

For two years more Confucius held the office of 
Minister of Crime. Some have supposed that he 
was further raised to the dignity of chief minister 
of the State, but that was not the case. One in- 
stance of the manner in which he executed his 
functions is worth recording. When any matter 
came before him, he took the opinion of different 
individuals upon it, and in giving judgment would 
say, “I decide according to the view of so and so.” 
There was an approach to our jury system in the 
plan, Confucius’ object being to enlist general sym- 
pathy and carry the public judgment with him in 
his administration of justice. A father having 
brought some charge against his son, Confucius 
kept them both in prison for three months, with- 
out making any difference in favour of the father, 
and then wished to dismiss them both. The head 
of the Ch’i was dissatisfied, and said, “You are 
playing with me, Sir Minister of Crime. Formerly, 
you told me that in a State or a family filial duty 


_ was the first thing to be insisted on. What hinders 
you now from putting to death this unfilial son as 


an example to all the people?’ Confucius with a 


sigh replied, “When superiors fail in their duty, 
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and yet go to put their inferiors to death, it is not 
right. This father has not taught his son to be 
filial, and to listen to his charge would be to slay 
the guiltless. The manners of the age have been 
long in a sad condition; we cannot expect the peo- 
ple not to be transgressing the laws.” 

At this time two of his disciples, Tsze-lu and 
Tsze-yu, entered the employment of the Ch’1 fam- 
ily, and lent their influence, the former especially, 
to forward the plans of their master. One great 
cause of disorder in the State was the fortified cities 
held by the three chiefs, in which they could defy 
the supreme authority, and were in turn defied by 
their officers. Those cities were like the castles of 
the barons of England in the time of the Norman 
kings. Confucius had their destruction at heart, 
and partly by the influence of persuasion, and 
partly by the assisting counsels of ‘Tsze-lu, he ac- 
complished his object in regard to Pi, the chief 
city of the Ch’i, and Hau, the chief city of the Shu. 

It does not appear that he succeeded in the 
same way in dismantling Ch’ang, the chief city of 
the Mang; but his authority in the State greatly 
increased. ‘“He strengthened the ducal House and 
wakened the private Families. He exalted the 
sovereign and depressed the ministers. A trans- 
forming government went abroad. Dishonesty 
and dissoluteness were ashamed and hid their 
heads. Loyalty and good faith became the char- 
acteristics of the men, and chastity and docility 
those of the women. Strangers came in crowds 
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from other States.”’ Confucius became the idol of 
the people, and flew in songs through their mouths. 
But this sky of bright promise was soon overcast. 
As the fame of the reformations in Lu went abroad, 
the neighbouring princes began to be afraid. The 
duke of Ch’i said, ““With Confucius at the head of 
its government, Lu will soon become supreme 
among the States, and Ch’i, which is nearest to it, 
will be the first swallowed up. Let us propitiate 
it by a surrender of territory.” One of his minis- 
ters proposed that they should first try to separate 
between the sage and his sovereign, and to effect 
this they hit upon the following scheme. Eighty 
beautiful girls, with musical-and dancing accom- 
plishments, and a hundred and twenty of the finest 
horses that could be found were selected, and sent 
as a present to duke Ting. They were put up at 
first outside of the city, and Chi Hwan having gone 
in disguise to see them, forgot the lessons of Con- 
fucius, and took the duke to look at the bait. 
They were both captivated. The women were re- 
ceived, and the sage was neglected. For three 
days the duke gave no audience to his ministers. 
“Master,” said Tsze-lu to Confucius, “it is time 
for you to be going.” But Confucius was very 
unwilling to leave. The spring was coming on, 
when the sacrifice to Heaven would be offered, and 
he determined to wait and see whether the solemni- 
zation of that would bring the duke back to his 
right mind. No such result followed. The cere- 
mony was hurried through, and portions of the 
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offerings were not sent round to the various minis- 
ters, according to the established custom. He 
would have welcomed a message of recall. But the 
duke continued in his abandonment, and the sage 
went forth to thirteen weary years of homeless 
wandering. 


He Wanpers From STATE TO STATE. 
B. C. 497-484 

A number of his disciples accompanied him, and 
his sadness infected them. When they arrived at 
the borders of Wei, at a place called I, the warden 
sought an interview, and, on coming out from the 
sage, he tried to comfort the disciples, saying, “My 
friends, why are you distressed at your master’s 
loss of office? The world has been long without 
the principles of truth and right; Heaven is going 
to use your master as a bell with its wooden 
tongue... Such was the thought of this friendly 
stranger. The bell did indeed sound, but few had 
ears to hear. . 

Confucius” fame, however, had gone before him, 
and he was in little danger of having to suffer from 
want. On arriving at the capital of Wei, he lodged 
at first with a worthy officer, named Yen Ch’au-vu. 
The reigning duke, known to us by the epithet of 
Ling, was a worthless, dissipated man, but he could 
not neglect a visitor of such eminence, and soon 
assigned to Confucius a revenue of 60,000 measures 
of grain. Here he remained for ten months, and 
then for some reason left it to go to Ch’an. On the 
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way he had to pass by K’wang, a place probably in 
the present department of K’ai-fung in Ho-nan, 
which had formerly suffered from Yang-hu. It so 
happened that Confucius resembled Hu, and the 
attention of the people being called to him by the 
movements of his carriage-driver, they thought it 
was their old enemy, and made an attack upon 
him. His followers were alarmed, but he was 
calm, and tried to assure them by declaring his 
belief that he had a divine mission. He said to 
them, “After the death of king Wan, was not the 
cause of truth lodged here in me? If Heaven had 
wished to let this cause of truth perish, then I, a 
future mortal, should not have got such a relation 
to that cause. While Heaven does not let the 
cause of truth perish, what can the people of 
K’wang do to me?” Having escaped from the 
hands of his assailants, he does not seem to have 
carried out his purpose of going to Ch’an, but re- 
turned to Wei. 

On the way he passed a house where he had for- 
merly lodged, and finding that the master was 
dead, and the funeral ceremonies going on, he went 
to condole and weep. When he came out, he told 
Tsze-kung to take the outside horses from his car- 
riage, and give them as a contribution to the ex- 
penses of the occasion. “You never did such a 
thing,” Tsze-kung remonstrated, ‘‘at the funeral 
of any of your disciples; is it not too great a gift 
on this occasion of the death of an old host?” 
“When I went in,” replied Confucius, “my pres- 
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ence brought a burst of grief from the chief 
mourner, and I joined him with my tears. I dis- 
like the thought of my tears not being followed by 
anything. Do it, my child.”, 

On reaching Wei, he lodged with Chu Po-yu, an 
officer of whom honourable mention is made in the 
Analects. But this time he did not remain long in 
the State. The duke was married to a lady of the 
house of Sung, known by the name of Nan-tsze, 
notorious for her intrigues and wickedness. She 
sought an interview with the sage, which he was 
obliged unwillingly to accord. No doubt he was 
innocent of thought or act of evil, but it gave 
great dissatisfaction to Tsze-lu that his master 
should have been in company with such a woman, 
and Confucius, to assure him, swore an oath, say- 
ing, “Wherein I have done improperly, may 
Heaven reject me! May Heaven reject me!’ He 
could not well abide, however, about such a court. 
One day the duke rode out through the streets of 
his capital in the same carriage with Nan-tsze, and 
made Confucius follow them in another. Perhaps 
he intended to honour the philosopher, but the 
people saw the incongruity, and cried out, “Lust 
in the front; virtue behind!’ Confucius was 
ashamed, and made the observation, “I have not 
seen one who loves virtue as he loves beauty.” 
Wei was no place for him. He left it, and took his 
way towards Ch’an. 

Ch’an, which formed part of the present province. 
of Ho-nan, lay south from Wei. After passing the 
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small State of Tsao, he approached the borders of 
Sung, occupying the present prefecture of Kwei- 
teh, and had some intentions of entering it, when 
an incident occurred, which it is not easy to under- 
stand from the meager style in which it is related, 
but which gave occasion to a remarkable saying. 
Confucius was practising ceremonies with his dis- 
ciples, we are told, under the shade of a large tree. 
Hwan T’ui, an ill-minded officer of Sung, heard of 
it, and sent a band of men to pull down the tree, 
and kill the philosopher if they could get hold of 
him. The disciples were much alarmed, but Con- 
fucius observed, “Heaven has produced the virtue 
that is in me, what can Hwan T’ui do to me?” 
They all made their escape, but seem to have been 
driven westward to the State of Chang, on ar- 
riving at the gate conducting into it from the 
east, Confucius found himself separated from his 
followers. Tsze-kung had arrived before him, and 
was told by a native of Chang that there was a 
man standing by the east gate, with a forehead like 
Yao, a neck like Kao-yao, his shoulders on a level 
with those of Tsze-ch’an, but wanting, below the 
waist, three inches of the height of Yu, and alto- 
gether having the disconsolate appearance of a 
stray dog.” Tsze-kung knew it was the master, 
hastened to him, and repeated to his great amuse- 
ment the description the man had given. ‘'The 
bodily appearance,” said Confucius, “is but a small 
matter, but to say I was like a stray dog—capital! 
capital!’ The stay they made at Chang was short, 
5 4 
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and, by the end of B. C. 495, Confucius was in 
Ch’an. 

All the next year he remained there, lodging with 
the warden of the city wall, an officer of worth, of 
the name of Chang, and we have no accounts of 
him which deserve to be related here. 

In B. C. 494, Ch’an was much disturbed by at- 
tacks from Wu, a large State, the capital of which 
was in the present department of Su-chau, and 
Confucius determined to retrace his steps to Wel. 
On the way he was laid hold of at a place called 
P’u, which was held by a rebellious officer against 
Wei, and before he could get away, he was obliged 
to engage that he would not proceed thither. 
Thither, notwithstanding, he continued his route, 
and when Tsze-kung asked him whether it was 
right to violate the oath he had taken, he replied, 
“It was a forced oath. The spirits do not hear 
such.” The duke Ling received him with distinc- 
tion, but paid no more attention to his lessons than 
before, and Confucius is said then to have uttered » 
his complaint. “If there were any of the princes 
who would employ me, in the course of twelve. 
months I should have done something considerable. 
In three years the government would be perfected.” 

A circumstance occurred to direct his attention 
to the State of Tsin, which occupied the southern 
part of the present Shan-hsi, and extended over the 
Yellow River into Ho-nan. An invitation came to 
Confucius, like that which he had formerly re- 
ceived from Kung-shan Fu-zao. Pi Hsi, an officer 
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of Tsin, who was holding the town of Chung-mau 
against his chief, invited him to visit him, and 
Confucius was inclined to go. Tsze-lu was always 
the mentor on such occasions. He said to him, 
“Master, I have heard you say, that when a man 
in his own person is guilty of doing evil, a superior 
man will not associate with him. Pi Hsi is in re- 
bellion; if you go to him, what shall be said?” 
Confucius replied, “Yes, I did use those words. 
But is it not said that if a thing be really hard, it 
may be ground without being made thin; and if it 
be really white, it may be steeped in a dark fluid 
without being made black? Am I a bitter gourd? 
Am I to be hung up out of the way of being 
eaten?” 

These sentiments sound strangely from his lips. 
After all, he did not go to Pi Hsi; and having trav- 
elled as far as the Yellow River that he might see 
one of the principal ministers of Tsin, he heard of 
the violent death of two men of worth, and re- 
turned to Wei, lamenting the fate which prevented 
him from crossing the stream, and trying to solace 
himself with poetry as he had done on leaving Lu. 
Again did he communicate with the duke, but as 
ineffectually, and disgusted at being questioned by 
him about military tactics, he left and went back 
to Ch’an. : . 

He resided in Ch’an all the next year, B. C. 491, 
without anything occurring there which is worthy 
of note. Events had transpired in Lu, however, 
which were to issue in his return to his native 
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State. The duke Ting had deceased B. C. 494, 
and Chi Hwan, the chief of the Chi family, died in 
this year. On his death-bed he felt remorse for his 
conduct to Confucius, and charged his successor, 
known to us in the Analects as Chi K’ang, to re- 
call the sage; but the charge was not immediately 
fulfilled. Chi K’ang, on the advice of one of his 
officers, sent to Ch’an for the disciple Yen Ch’iu 
instead. Confucius willingly sent him off, and 
would gladly have accompanied him. “Let me re- 
turn!” he said. “Let me return!” But that was 
not to be for several years yet. 

In B. C. 490, accompanied, as usual, by several 
of his disciples, he went from Ch’an to Ts’ai, a 
small dependency of the great fief of Ch’u, which 
occupied a large part of the present provinces of 
Hu-nan and Hu-pei. On the way, between Ch’an 
and Ts’ai, their provisions became exhausted, and 
they were cut off somehow from obtaining a fresh 
supply. The disciples were quite overcome with 
want, and Tsze-lu said to the master, “Has the 
superior man, indeed, to endure in this way?” 
Confucius answered him, “The superior man may, 
indeed, have to endure want; but the mean man, 
when he is in want, gives way to unbridled li- 
cense.” According to the “Narratives of the 
School,” the distress continued seven days, dur- 
ing which time Confucius retained his equanimity, 
and was even cheerful, playing on his lute and sing- 
ing. He retained, however, a strong impression of 
the perils of the season, and we find him after- 
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ward recurring to it, and lamenting that of the 
friends that were with him in Ch’an and Ts’ai, 
there were none remaining to enter his door. 
Escaped from this strait, he remained in Ts’ai 
over B. C. 489, and in the following year we find 
him in Sheh, another district of Ch’u, the chief of 
which had taken the title of duke, according to the 
usurping policy of that State. Puzzled about his 
visitor, he asked Tsze-lu what he should think of 
him, but the disciple did not venture a reply. 
When Confucius heard of it, he said to Tsze-lu, 
“Why did you not say to him: He is simply a man 
who in his eager pursuit of knowledge forgets his 
food, who in the joy of its attainment forgets his 
sorrows, and who does not perceive that old age 
is coming on?” Subsequently, the duke, in con- 
versation with Confucius, asked him about gov- 
ernment, and got the reply, dictated by some 
circumstances of which we are ignorant, “Good 
government obtains, when those near are made 
happy, and those who are far off are attracted.” 
After a short stay in Sheh, according to Sze-ma 
Ch’ien, he returned to Ts’ai, and having to cross 
a river, he sent Tsze-lu to inquire for the ford of 
two men who were at work in a neighbouring field. 
They were recluses—men who had withdrawn from 
public life in disgust at the waywardness of the 
times. One of them was called Ch’ang-tsu, and in- 
stead of giving Tsze-lu the information he wanted, 
he asked him, ‘Who is it that holds the reins in 


the carriage there?” “It is Kung Ch’iu.” “K’ung 
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Ch’iu of Lu?” “Yes,” was the reply, and then the 
man rejoined, “He knows the ford.” 

Tsze-lu applied to the other, who was called 
Chieh-ni, but got for answer the question, “Who 
are you, Sir?” He replied, “I am Chung Yu? 
“Chung Yu, who is the disciple of K’ung Ch’iu of 
Lu?” “Yes,” again replied Tsze-lu, and Chieh-ni 
said to him, “Disorder, like a swelling flood, 
spreads over the whole kingdom, and who is he 
that will change it for you? Then follow one who 
merely withdraws from this one and that one, had 
you not better follow those who withdraw from the 
world altogether?” With this he fell to covering 
up the seed, and gave no more heed to the stranger. 
Tsze-lu went back and reported what they had 
said, when Confucius vindicated his own course, 
saying, “It is impossible to associate with birds 
and beasts as if they were the same with us. If I 
associate not with these people—with mankind— 
with whom shall I associate? If right principles 
prevailed through the kingdom, there would be no 
need for me to change its state.” 

About the same time he had an encounter with 
another recluse, who was known as “The Madman 
of Ch’u.” He passed by the carriage of Confucius, 
singing out, ““O, phoenix, O, phoenix, how is your 
virtue degenerated! As to the past, reproof is use- 
less, but the future may be provided against. Give 
up, give up your vain pursuit.” Confucius alighted 
and wished to enter into conversation with him, — 
but the man hastened away. . 
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But now the attention of the ruler of Ch’u— 
king, as he styled himself—was directed to the il- 
lustrious stranger who was in his dominions, and 
he met Confucius and conducted him to his capital, 
which was in the present district of I-ch’ang, in the 
department of Hsiang-yang, in Hu-pei. After a 
time, he proposed endowing the philosopher with 
a considerable territory, but was dissuaded by his 
prime minister, who said to him, “Has your majesty 
any officer who could discharge the duties of an 
ambassador like Tsze-kung, or any one so qualified 
for a premier as Yen Hui, or any one to compare 
as a general with Tsze-lu? The kings Wan and 
Wu, from their hereditary dominions of a hundred 
li, rose to the sovereignty of the kingdom. If 
K’ung Ch’iu, with such disciples to be his minis- 
ters, get the possession of any territory, it will not 
be to the prosperity of Ch’u. On this remon- 
strance the king gave up his purpose; and, when 
he died in the same year, Confucius left the State 
and went back again to Wei. 

The duke Ling had died four years before, soon 
after Confucius had last parted from him, and the 


reigning duke, known to us by the title of Ch’u, was 


his grandson, and was holding the principality 
against his own father. The relations between them 


were rather complicated. The father had been 


driven out in consequence of an attempt which he 
had instigated on the life of his step-mother, the 
notorious Uan-tsze, and the succession was given to 
his son. Subsequently, the father wanted to reclaim 
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what he deemed his right, and an unseemly strug- 
gle ensued. The duke Ch’u was conscious how 
much his cause would be strengthened by the sup- 
port of Confucius, and hence, when he got to Wei, s 
Tsze-lu could say to him, “The prince of Wei has 
been waiting for you, in order with you to ad- 
minister the government; what will you consider 
the first thing to be done?’ The opinion of the 
philosopher, however, was against the propriety of 
the duke’s course, and he declined taking office 
with him, though he remained in Wei for between 
five and six years. During all that time there is 
a blank in his history. In the very year of his re- 
turn, according to the “Annals of the Empire,” 
his most beloved disciple, Yen Hui, died, on which 
occasion he exclaimed, “Alas! Heaven is destroy- 
ing me! Heaven is destroying me!” The death of 
his wife is assigned to B. C. 484, but nothing else 
is related which we can connect with this long 
period. 


From His Return to Lu ro His Deatu. 
B. C. 484-478 

His return to Lu was brought about by the dis- 
ciple Yen Yu, who, we have seen, went into the 
service of Chi K’ang, in B. C. 491. In the year 
B. C. 483, Yu had the conduct of some military 
operations against Ch’i, and being successful, Chi 
K’ang asked him how he had obtained his military 
skill, was it from nature, or by learning? He re- 
plied that he had learned it from Confucius, and 
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entered into a glowing eulogy of the philosopher. 
The chief declared that he would bring Confucius 
home again to Lu. “If you do so,” said the dis- 
ciple, “see that you do not let mean men come be- 
tween you and him.” On this K’ang sent three 
officers with appropriate presents to Wei, to in- 
vite the wanderer home, and he returned with 
them accordingly. 

This event took place in the eleventh year of 
the duke Ai, who succeeded to Ting, and accord- 
ing to K’ung Fu, Confucius’ descendant, the invi- 
tation proceeded from him. We may suppose that 
while Chi K’ang was the mover and director of the 
proceeding, it was with the authority and approval 
of the duke. It is represented in the chronicle of 
Tso Ch’iu-ming as having occurred at a very op- 
portune time. The philosopher had been con- 
sulted a little before by K’ung Wan, an officer of 
Wei, about how he should conduct a feud with an- 
other officer, and, disgusted at being referred to on 
such a subject, had ordered his carriage and pre- 
pared to leave the State, exclaiming, “The bird 
chooses its tree. The tree does not choose the 
bird.” K’ung Wan endeavoured to excuse him- 
self, and to prevail on Confucius to remain in Wei, 
and just at this juncture the messengers from Lu 


_ arrived. 


Confucius was now in his sixty-ninth year. The 
world had not dealt kindly with him. In every 


| State which he had visited he had met with dis- 


appointment and sorrow. Only five more years 
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remained to him, nor were they of a brighter char- 
acter than the past. He had, indeed, attained to 
that state, he tells us, in which “he could follow 
what his heart desired without transgressing what 
was right,” but other people were not more inclined 
than they had been to abide by his counsels. The 
duke Ai and Chi K’ang often conversed with him, 
but he no longer had weight in the guidance of 
state affairs, and wisely addressed himself to the 
completion of his literary labours. He wrote a 
preface, according to Sze-ma Ch’ien, to the Shu- 
ching; carefully digested the rites and ceremonies 
determined by the wisdom of the more ancient 
sages and kings; collected and arranged the ancient 
poetry; and undertook the reform of music. He 
has told us himself, “I returned from Wei to Lu, 
and then the music was reformed, and the pieces 
in the Songs of the Kingdom and Praise Songs 
found all their proper place.” To the Yi-ching he 
devoted much study, and Sze-ma Ch’ien says that 
the leather thongs by which the tablets of his copy 
were bound together were thrice worn out. “If 
some years were added to my life,” he said, “I 
would give fifty to study of the Yi, and then I 
might come to be without great faults.” During 
this time also, we may suppose that he supplied 
Tsang Shan with the materials of the classic of 
Filial Piety. The same year that he returned, Chi 
K’ang sent Yen Yu to ask his opinion about an 
additional impost which he wished to lay upoh the 
people, but Confucius refused to give any reply, 
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telling the disciple privately his disapproval of the 
proposed measure. It was carried out, however, 
in the following year, by the agency of Yen, on 
which occasion I suppose it was that Confucius 
said to the other disciples, “He is no disciple of 
mine; my little children beat the drum and assail 
him.” The year B. C. 483 was marked by the 
death of his son Li, which he seems to have borne 
with more equanimity than he did that of his dis- 
ciple Yen Hui, which some writers assign to the 
following year, though I have already mentioned 
it under the year B. C. 4809. 

In the spring of B. C. 481, a servant of Chi K’ang 
caught a Ch’i-lin on a hunting excursion of the 
duke in the present district of Chia-hsiang. No 
person could tell what strange animal it was, and 
Confucius was called to look at it. He at once 
knew it to be a lin, and the legend-writers say that 
it bore on one of its horns the piece of ribbon 
which his mother had attached to the one that ap- 
peared to her before his birth. According to the 
chronicle of Kung-yang, he was profoundly af- 
fected. He cried out, “For whom have you come? 
For whom have you come?” His tears flowed 
freely, and he added, “The course of my doctrines 
is run.” 

Notwithstanding the appearance of the lin, the 
life of Confucius was still protracted for two years 
longer, though he took occasion to terminate with 
that event his history of the Ch’un Ch’iu. This 
work, according to Sze-ma Ch’ien, was altogether 
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the production of this year, but we need not sup- 
pose that 1t was so. In it, from the standpoint of 
Lu, he briefly indicates the principal events occur- 
ring throughout the country, every term being ex- 
pressive, it is said, of the true character of the 
actors and events described. Confucius said him- 
self, “It is the Spring and Autumn which will make 
men know me, and it is the Spring and Autumn 
which will make men condemn me.” Mencius 
makes the composition of it to have been an 
achievement as great as Ye-i’s regulation of the 
waters of the deluge: “Confucius complicated the 
Spring and Autumn, and rebellious ministers and 
villainous sons were struck with terror.” . 
Toward the end of this year word came to Lu 
that the duke of Ch’i had been murdered by one 
of his officers. Confucius was moved with indig- 
nation. Such an outrage, he felt, called for his 
solemn interference. He bathed, went to court, 
and represented the matter to the duke, saying 
“Ch’an Hang has slain his sovereign, I beg that 
you will undertake to punish him.” The duke 
pleaded his incapacity, urging that Lu was weak 
compared with Ch’i, but Confucius replied, “one- 
half the people of Ch’i are not consenting to the 
deed. If you add to the people of Lu one-half the 
people of Ch’i, you are sure to overcome.” But he 
could not infuse his spirit into the duke, who told 
him to go and lay the matter before the chiefs of 
the three Families. Sorely against his sense of 
propriety, he did so, but they would not act, and 
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he withdrew with the remark, “Following in the 
rear of the great officers, I did not dare not to 
represent such a matter.” 

In the year B. C. 479, Confucius had to mourn 
the death of another of his disciples, one of those 
who had been longest with him—the well-known 
Tsze-lu. He stands out a sort of Peter in the 
Confucian school, a man of impulse, prompt to 
speak and prompt to act. He gets many a check 
from the master, but there is evidently a strong 
sympathy between them. Tsze-lu uses a freedom 
with him on which none of the other disciples dares 
to venture, and there is not one among them all, 
for whom, if I may speak from my own feelings, 
the foreign student comes to form such a liking. 
A pleasant picture is presented to us in one passage 
of the Analects. It is said, “The disciple Min was 
standing by his side, looking bland and precise; 
Tsze-lu (named Yu), looking bold and soldierly; 
Yen Yu and Tsze-kung, with a free and straight- 
forward manner. The master was pleased, but he 
observed, “Yu there—he will not die a natural 
death.” 

The prediction was verified. When Confucius 
returned to Lu from Wei, he left Tsze-lu and Tsze- 
kao engaged there in official service. Troubles 
arose. News came to Lu, B. C. 479, that a revo- 
lution was in progress in Wei, and when Confucius 
heard it, he said, “Ch’ai will come here, but Yu 
will die.”” So it tur: ed out. When Tsze-kao saw 
that matters were desperate he made his escape, 
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but Tsze-lu would not forsake the chief who had 
treated him well. He threw himself into the melee 
and was slain. Confucius wept sore for him, but 
his own death was not far off. It took place on 
the eleventh day of the fourth month in the same 
year, B. C. 479. : 

Early one morning we are told, he got up, and, 
with his hands behind his back, dragging his staff, 


he moved about by this door crooning over: 


“The great mountain must crumble; 
The strong beam must break; 
And the wise man wither away like a plant.” 


After a little he entered the house and sat down 
opposite the door. Tsze-kung had heard his words, 
and said to himself, “If the great mountain crum- 
ble, to what shall I look up? If the strong beam 
break, and the wise man wither away, on whom 
shall I leant The master, I fear, is going to be 
ill.”” With this he hastened into the house. Con- 
fucius said to him, “T'sze, what makes you so 
late? According to the statutes of Hsia, the corpse 
was dressed and coffined at the top of the eastern 
steps, treating the dead as if he were still the host. 
Under the Yin the ceremony was performed be- 
tween the two pillars, as if the dead were both 
host and guest. The rule of Chou is to perform it 
at the top of the western steps, treating the dead 
as if he were a guest. I am a man of Yin, and last 
night I dreamt that I was sitting with offerings 
before me between the two pillars. No intelligent 
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monarch arises; there is not one in the kingdom 
that will make me his master. My time has come 
to die.”” So it was. He went to his couch, and, 
after seven days, expired. 

Such is the account which we have of the last 
hours of the great philosopher of China. His end 
was not unimpressive, but it was melancholy. He 
sank behind a cloud. Disappointed hopes made 
his soul bitter. The great ones of the kingdom 
had not received his teachings. No wife nor child 
was by to do the kindly offices of affection for him. 
Nor were the expectations of another life present 
with him as he passed through the dark valley. 
He uttered no prayer, and he betrayed no appre- 
hensions. Deep-treasured in his own heart may 
have been the thought that he had endeavoured to 
serve his generation by the will of God, but he 
gave no sign. “The mountain falling came to 
naught, and the rock was removed out of his place. 
So death prevailed against him and he passed; his 
countenance was changed, and he was sent away. 

I flatter myself that the preceding paragraphs 
contain a more correct narrative of the principal 
incidents in the life of Confucius than has yet been 
given in any European language. They might 
easily have been expanded into a volume, but I did 
not wish to exhaust the subject, but only to fur- 
nish a sketch, which, while it might satisfy the 
general reader, would be of special assistance to the 
careful student of the classical Books. I had taken 
many notes of the manifest errors in regard to 
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chronology and other matters in the ‘‘Narratives 
of the School,” and the chapter of Sze-ma Ch’ten 
on the K’ung family, when the digest of Chiang 
Yung, to which I have made frequent reference, 
attracted my attention. Conclusions to which I 
had come were confirmed, and a clue was furnished 
to difficulties which I was seeking to disentangle. 
I take the opportunity to acknowledge here my 
obligations to it. With a few notices of Confucius’ 
habits and manners, I shall conclude this section. 

Very little can be gathered from reliable sources 
on the personal appearance of the sage. The 
height of his father is stated, as I have noted, to 
have been ten feet, and though Confucius came 
short of this by four inches, he was often called 
“the tall man.” It is allowed that the ancient foot 
or cubit was shorter than the modern, but it must 
be reduced more than any scholar I have consulted 


has yet done to bring this statement within the - 


range of credibility. The legends assign to his fig- 
ure “nine-and-forty remarkable peculiarities,” a 
tenth part of which would have made him more a 
monster than a man. Dr. Morrison says that the 
images of him, which he had seen in the northern 
part of China, represent him as of a dark, swarthy 
colour. It is not so with those common in the 
south. He was, no doubt, in size and complexion 
much the same as many of his descendants in the 
present day. Dr. Edkins and myself enjoyed the 
services of two of thosé descendants, who acted as 


“wheelers” in the wheelbarrows which conveyed us 
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from Ch’u-fau to a town on the Grand Canal, more 
than 250 miles off. They were strong, capable 
men, both physically and mentally superior to their 
companions. 

But if his disciples had nothing to chronicle of 
his personal appearance, they have gone very 
minutely into an account of many of his habits. 
The tenth Book of the Analects is all occupied with 
his deportment, his eating, and his dress. In pub- 
lic, whether in the village, the temple, or the court, 
he was the man of rule and ceremony, but “at 
home he was not formal.’ Yet if not formal, he 
was particular. In bed even he did not forget him- 
self: “he did not lie like a corpse,” and “he did 
not speak.” “He required his sleeping dress to be 
half as long again as his body.” “If he happened 
to be sick, and the prince came to visit him, he had 
his face set to the east, made his court robes be 
put over him, and drew his girdle across them.” 

He was nice in his diet; “not disliking to have 
his rice dressed fine, nor to have his minced meat 
cut small.’ “Anything at all gone he would not 
touch.” “He must have his meat cut properly, | 
and to every kind its proper sauce; but he was not 
a great eater.” “It was only in drink that he laid 
down no limit to himself, but he did not allow him- 
self to be confused by it.” “When the villagers 
were drinking together, on those who carried staffs 
going out, he went out immediately after.” There 
must always be ginger at the table, and “when eat- 
ing he did not’ converse.” “Although his food 
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might be coarse rice and poor soup, he would offer 
a little of it in sacrifice, with a grave, respectful 
ite: 

“On occasion of a sudden clap of thunder, or a 
violent wind, he would change countenance. He 
would do the same, and rise up moreover, when he 
found himself a guest at a loaded board.” “At 
the sight of a person in mourning, he would also 
change countenance, and if he happened to be in 
his carriage, he would bend forward with a respect- 
ful salutation.” “His general way in his carriage 
was not to turn his head round, nor talk hastily, 
nor point with his hands.” He was charitable. 
“When any of his friends died, if there were no re- 
lations who could be depended on for the necessary 
offices, he would say, “I will bury him.” 

The disciples were so careful to record these and 
other characteristics of their Master, it is said, be- 
cause every act, of movement or of rest, was closely 
associated with the great principles which it was his 
object to indicate. 
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CHAPTER Two 


HIS FAVOURITE DISCIPLE’S OPINION 
OF HIM 


OPICS on which the Master rarely spoke 
-were: Advantage, and Destiny, and Duty of 
man to man. 


A man of the village of Tah-hiang exclaimed of 


him, “A great man is Confucius!—a man of exten- 


sive learning, and yet in nothing has he quite made 
himself a name!” 

The Master heard of this, and mentioning it to 
his disciples, he said, “What then shall I take in 
hand? Shall I become a carriage driver, or an 
archer? Let me be a driver!” 

“The sacrificial cap,” he once said, “should, ac- 
cording to the Rules, be of linen, but in these days 
it is of pure silk. However, as it is economical I 
do as all do. 

“The Rule says, ‘Make your bow when at the 
lower end of the hall’; but nowadays the bowing is 
done at the upper part. This is great freedom; 
and I, though I go in opposition to the crowd, 


~ bow when at the lower end.”’ 


The Master barred four words—he would have 


no “shalls,” no “musts,” no “certainly’s,” no 
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Once, in the town of K’wang, fearing that his 
life was going to be taken, the Master exclaimed, 
“King Wan is dead and gone; but is not ‘wan’ 
with you here?” “If Heaven be about to allow this 
‘wan’ to perish, then they who survive its decease 
will get no benefit from it. But so long as Heaven 
does not allow it to perish, what can the men of 
K’wang do to me?” 

A high State official, after questioning Tsze-kung, 
said, “Your Master is a sage, then? How many 
and what varied abilities must be his!” 

The disciple replied, “Certainly, Heaven is al- 
lowing him full opportunities of becoming a sage, 
in addition to the fact that his abilities are many 
and varied.” 

When the Master heard of this he remarked, 
“Does that high official know me? In my early 
years my position in left was low, and hence my 
ability in many ways, though exercised in trifling 
matters. In the gentleman is there indeed such 
variety of ability? No.” 

From this the disciple Lau used to say, “Twas 
a saying of the Master: ‘At a time when I was not 
called upon to use them, I acquired my proficiency 
in the polite arts.’ ” ) 

“Am I, indeed,” said the Master, “possessed of 
knowledge? I know nothing. Let a vulgar fellow 
come to me with a question—a man with an 
empty head—I may thrash out with him the 


matter from end to end, and exhaust myself 
in doing it!” 
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“Ah!” exclaimed he once, “the phoenix does not 
come! and no symbols issue from the river! May 
I not as well give up?” 

Whenever the Master met with a person in 
mourning, or with one in full-dress cap and kirtle, 
or with a blind person, although they might be 
young persons, he would make a point of rising on 
their appearance, or, if crossing their path, would 
do so with quickened step. 

Once Yen Yuen exclaimed with a sign (with 
reference to the Master’s doctrines), “If I look up 
to them, they are ever the higher; if I try to pene- 
trate them, they are ever the harder; if I gaze at 
them as if before my eyes, lo, they are behind 
me! Gradually and gently the Master with skill 
lures men on. By literary lore he gave me breadth; 
by the Rules of Propriety he narrowed me down. 
When I desire respite, I find it impossible; and 
after I have exhausted my powers, there seems to 
be something standing straight up in front of me, 
and though I have the mind to make toward it I 
make no advance at all.” 

Once when the Master was seriously ill, Tsz-lu 
induced the other disciples to feign they were high 
officials acting in his service. During a respite 
from his malady the Master exclaimed, “Ah! how 
long has Tsz-lu’s conduct been false? Whom 
should I delude, if I were to pretend to have offi- 
cials under me, having none? Should I deceive 
Heaven? Besides, were I to die, I would rather 
die in the hands of yourselves, my disciples, than 
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in the hands of officials. And though I should fail 
to have a grand funeral over me, I should hardly 
be left on my death on the public highway, should 
Tee 

Tsze-kung once said to him, “Here is a fine gem. 
Would you guard it carefully in a casket and store 
it away, or seek a good price for it and sell it?” 
“Sell it, indeed,” said the Master; “that would 
I; but I should wait for the bidder.” 

The Master protested he would “go and live 
among the nine wild tribes.” 

“A rude life,” said some one; “how could you 
put up with it?” 

“What rudeness would there be,” he replied, 
“if a ‘superior man’ was living in their midst?” 

Once he remarked, “‘After I came back from Wei 
to Lu the music was put right, and each of the 
Festal Odes and Hymns was given its appropriate 
place and use.” 

“Ah! which one of these following,” he asked on 
one occasion, “are to be found exemplified in me— 
proper service rendered to superiors when abroad; 
duty to father and elder brother when at home; 
duty that shrinks from no exertion when dear ones 
die; and keeping free from the confusing effects of 
wine?” 

Standing once on the bank of a mountain 
stream, he said (musingly), “Like this are those 
that pass away—no cessation, day or night!” 

Other sayings: 

“Take an illustration from the levelling of the 
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ground. Suppose, again, just one basketful is left 
when the work has so progressed. There I desist! 

“Ah! It was Hwui, was it not, who, when I had 
given him his lesson, was the unflagging one? 

“Alas for Hwui! I saw him ever making prog- 
ress. I never saw him stopping short. 

“Blade, but no bloom—or else bloom, but no 
produce; aye, that is the way with some! 

“Reverent regard is due to youth. How know 
we what difference there may be in them in the 
future from what they are now? Yet when they 
have reached the age of forty or fifty, and are still 
unknown in the world, then, indeed, they are no 
more worthy of such regard. 

“Can any do otherwise than assent to words 
said to them by way of correction? Only let them 
reform by such advice, and it will then be reck- 
oned valuable. Can any be other than pleased 
with words of gentle suasion? Only let them com- 
ply with them fully, and such also will be ac- 
counted valuable. With those who are pleased 
without so complying, and those who assent but 
do not reform, I can do nothing at all. 

“Give prominent place to loyalty and sincerity. 

“Have no associates in study who are not ad- 
vanced somewhat like yourself. 

“When you err, be not afraid to correct your- 
self. 

“It may be possible to seize and carry off the 
chief commander of a large army, but not possible 
so to rob one poor fellow of his will. 
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“One who stands—clad in hempen robe, the 
worse for wear—among others clad in furs of fox 
and badger, and yet unabashed— tis Tsz-lu, that, is 
it not?” 

Tsz-lu used always to be humming over the 
lines: 

“From envy and enmity free, 


What deed doth he other than good?” 


“How should such a rule of life,” asked the 
Master, “‘be sufficient to make any one good?” 

“When the year grows chilly, we know the pine 
and cypress are the last to fade. 

“The wise escape doubt; the good-hearted, trou- 
ble; the bold, apprehension. 

“Some may study side by side, and yet be 
asunder when they come to the logic of things. 
Some may go on together in this latter course, 
but be wide apart in the standards they teach in 
it. Some, again, may together reach the same 


standard, and yet be diverse in weight of char- 
acter. : 


“The blossom is out on the cherry tree, 
With a flutter on every spray. 
Dost think that my thoughts go not out to thee? 
Ah, why art thou far away!” 


Commenting on these lines, the Master said, 
“There can hardly have been much ‘thought go- 
ing out,’ what does distance signify?” 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF Conrucitus—His Conpucr 
IN PRIVATE AND OrriciAL Lire 

Confucius presented a somewhat plain and sim- 
ple appearance, and looked unlike a man who 
possessed ability of speech. 

But in the ancestral temple, and at Court, he 
spoke with the fluency and accuracy of a debater, 
but ever guardedly. 

At Court, conversing with the lower order of 
great officials, he spoke somewhat firmly and di- 
rectly; with those of the higher order his tone was 
somewhat more affable. 

When the prince was present he was constrain- 
edly reverent in his movements, and showed a 
proper degree of grave dignity in his demeanor. 

Whenever the prince summoned him to act as 
usher to the Court, his look would change some- 
what, and he would make as though he were turn- 
ing round to do obeisance. 

He would salute those among whom he took up 
his position, using the right hand or the left, and 
holding the skirts of his robe in propet position be- 
fore and behind. He would make his approaches 
with quick step, and with elbows evenly bent 
outward. 

~ When the visitor withdrew, he would not fail to 
report the execution of his commands with the 
words, “The visitor no longer looks back.” 

When he entered the palace gate, it was with 
she body somewhat bent forward, almost as though 
he could not be admitted. When he stood still, 
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this would never happen in the middle of the gate- 
way; nor when moving about would he ever tread 
on the threshold. When passing the throne, his 
look would change somewhat; he would turn aside 
and make a sort of obeisance, and the words he 
spoke seemed as though he were deficient in 
utterance. 

On going up the steps to the audience chamber, 
he would gather up with both hands the ends of 
his robe, and walk with his body bent somewhat 
forward, holding back his breath like one in whom 
respiration has ceased. On coming out, after 
descending one step, his countenance would relax 
and assume an appearance of satisfaction. Ar- 
rived at the bottom, he would go forward with 
quick step, his elbows evenly bent outward, back 
to his- position, constrainedly reverent in every 
movement. 

When holding the sceptre in his hand his body 
would be somewhat bent forward, as if he were not 
equal to carrying it; wielding it now higher, as in 
a salutation, now lower, as in the presentation of 
a gift; his look would also be changed and ap- 
pear awestruck, and his gait would seem retarded, 
as it he were obeying some restraining hand be- 
hind. 

When he presented the gifts of ceremony, he 
would assume a placid expression of countenance. 
At the private interview he would be cordial and 
affable. 


The good man would use no purple or violet — 
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colours for the facings of his dress. Nor would he 
have red or orange colour for his undress. For the 
hot season he wore a singlet, of either coarse or 
fine texture, but would also feel bound to have an 
outer garment covering it. For his black robe he 
had lamb’s wool; for his white one, fawn’s fur, and 
for his yellow one, fox fur. His furred undress 
robe was longer, but the right sleeve was short-. 
ened. He would needs have his sleeping dress one 
and a half times his own length. For ordinary 
home wear he used thick substantial fox or badger 
furs. When he left off mourning, he would wear 
all his girdle trinkets. His kirtle in front, when it 
was not needed for full cover, he must needs have 
cut down. He would never wear his (black) lamb’s 
wool, or a dark-coloured cap, when he went on 
visits of condolence to mourners. On the first day 
of the new moon he must have on his Court dress 
and go to Court. When observing his fasts, he 
made a point of having bright, shiny garments, 
made of linen. He must also at such times vary 
his food, and move his seat to another part of his 
dwelling-room. 

As to his food, he never tired of rice so long as 
it was clean and pure, nor of hashed meats when 
finely minced. Rice spoiled by damp, and sour, 
he would not touch, nor tainted fish, nor bad 
meat, nor aught of a bad colour or smell, nor aught 
overdone in cooking, nor aught out of season. 
Neither would he eat anything that was not prop- 


erly cut, or that lacked its proper seasonings. Al- 
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though there might be an abundance of meat be- 
fore him, he would not allow a preponderance of 
it to rob the rice of its beneficial effect in nutrition. 
Only in the matter of wine did he set himself no 
limit, yet he never drank so much as to confuse 
himself. Tradesmen’s wines, and dried meats from 
the market, he would not touch. Ginger he would 
never have removed from the table during a meal. 
He was not a great eater. Meat from the sacrifices 
at the prince’s temple he would never put aside till 
the following day. The meat of his own offerings 
he would never give out after three days’ keeping, 
for after that time none were to eat it. 

At his meals he would not enter into discussions, 
and when reposing (afterward) he would not utter 
a word. 

Even should his meal consist only of coarse rice 
and vegetable broth or melons, he would make an 
offering, and never fail to do so religiously. 

He would never sit on a mat that was not 
straight. 

After a feast among his villagers, he would wait 
before going away until the old men had left. 

When the village people were exorcising the 
pests, he would put on his Court robes and stand 
on the steps of his hall to receive them. 

When he was sending a message of inquiry to a 
person in another State, he would bow twice on 
seeing the messenger off. 

Ki K’ang once sent him a present of some medi- 
cine. He bowed and received it, but remarked, 
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“Until I am quite sure of its properties I must not 
venture to taste it.” 

Once when the stabling was destroyed by fire, 
he withdrew from the Court, and asked, “Is any 
person injured?” without inquiring as to the horses. 

Whenever the prince sent him a present of food, 
he was particular to set his mat in proper order, 
and would be the first one to taste it. If the 
prince’s present was one of raw meat, he must 
needs have it cooked and make an oblation of it. 
If the gift was a live animal, he would be sure to 
keep it and care for it. 

When he was in waiting, and at a meal with the 
prince, the prince would make the offering, and he 
(the Master) was the pregustator. 

When unwell, and the prince came to see him, 
he would arrange his position so that his head in- 
clined toward the east, would put over him his 
Court robes, and draw his girdle across them. 

When summoned by order of the prince, he 
would start off without waiting for his horses. 

On his entry into the Grand Temple, he in- 
quired about everything connected with its usages. 

If a friend died, and there were no near relatives 
to take him to, he would say, “Let him be buried 
from my house.” 

For a friend’s gift—unless it consisted of meat 
that had been offered in sacrifice—he would not 
bow, even if it were a carriage and horses. 

In repose he did not lie like one dead. In his 
home life he was not formal in his manner. 
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Whenever he met with a person in mourning, 
even though it were a familiar acquaintance, he 
would be certain to change his manner; and when 
he met with any one in full-dress cap, or with any 
blind person, he would also unfailingly put on a 
different look, even though he were himself in un- 
dress at the time. 

In saluting any person wearing mourning he 
would bow forward toward the front bar of his 
carriage; in the same manner he would also salute 
the bearer of a census register. 

When a sumptuous banquet was spread before 
him, a different expression would be sure to appear 
in his features, and he would rise up from his seat. 

At a sudden thunder-clap, or when the wind 
grew furious, his look would also invariably be 
changed. 

On getting into his car he would never fail 
(first) to stand up erect, holding on by the strap. 
When in the car he would never look about nor 
speak hastily, nor bring one hand to the other. 


“Let one but make a movement in his face, 
And the bird will rise and seek some safer place.” 


Addressing his favourite disciple, said the Master: 

“I am a transmitter and not an originator, and 
as one who believes in and loves the ancients, ven- 
ture to compare myself with our old P’ang. 

“What find you, indeed, in me?—a quiet brooder 
and memorizer; a student never satiated with 
learning; an unwearied monitor of others!” 
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The things which weigh heavily upon my mind 
are these: “Failure to improve in the virtues, fail- 
ure in discussion of what is learned, inability to 
walk according to knowledge received as to what 
is right and just, inability also to reform what has 
been amiss.” 

“Maintain firm hold upon virtue. 

“Rely upon Philanthropy. 

“Find recreation in the Arts. 

“I have never withheld instruction from any, 
even from those who have come for it with the 
smallest offering. 

“No subject do I broach, however, to those who 
have no eager desire to learn; no encouraging hint 
do I give to those who show no anxiety to speak 
out their ideas; nor have I anything more to say 
to those who, after I have made clear one corner 
of the subject, cannot from that give me the other 
three.” 

He said: “To you only and myself it has been 
given to do this—to go when called to serve, and 
to go back into quiet retirement when released 
from office.” Tsu-lu, hearing the remark, said: 
“But if, sir, you had the handling of the army of 
one of the greater States, whom would you have 

_associated with you in that case?”’ 

The Master answered: 


“not the one ‘who’ll rouse the tiger.’ 
not the one ‘who'll wade the Ho’; 


not the man who can die with no regret. He must 
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be one who should watch over affairs with appre- 
hensive caution, a man fond of strategy and of 
erfect skill and effectiveness in it.” 

As to wealth, he remarked, “If wealth were an 
object that I could go in quest of, I should do so 
even if I had to take a whip and do grooms’ work. 
But seeing that it is not, I go after those objects 
for which I have a liking.” 

Among matters over which he exercised great 
caution were times of fasting, war, and sickness. 

When he was in the State of T's’i, and had heard 
the ancient Shau music, he lost all perception of 
the taste of his meat. “I had no idea,” said he, 
“that music could have been brought to this 
pitch.” 

In the course of conversation Yen Yu said, 
“Does the Master take the part of the Prince of 
Wei?” “Ah! yes,” said Tsze-kung, “I will go and 
ask him that.” . 

On going in to him that disciple began, “What 
sort of men were Peh-I and Shuh Ts’i?”” ‘““Worthies 
of the olden time,” the Master replied. “Had they 
any feelings of resentment?” was the next ques- 
tion. “Their aim and object,” he answered, “was 
that of doing the duty which every man owes to 
his fellows, and they succeeded in doing it; what 
room further for feelings of resentment?” The 
questioner on coming out, said, “The Master does 
not take his part.” 

. “With a meal of coarse rice,” said the Master, 
and with water to drink, and my bent arm for 
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my pillow—even thus I find happiness. Riches 
and honours without righteousness are to me as 
fleeting clouds.” 

“Give me several years more to live,” said he, 
“and after fifty years’ study of the ‘Book of 
Changes,’ I might come to be free from serious 
error.” 

The Master’s regular subjects of discourse were 
the “Books of the Odes” and “History,” and the 
upkeeping of the Rules of Propriety. On all of 
these he regularly discoursed. 

The Duke of Shih questioned Tsz-lu about 
Confucius, and the latter did not answer. 

Hearing of this, the Master said, ““Why did you 
not say he is a man with a mind so intent on his 
pursuits that he forgets his food, and finds such 
pleasure in them that he forgets his troubles, and 
does not know that old age is coming upon him.” 

“As I came not into life with any knowledge of 
it,” he said, “and as my likings are for what is 
old, I busy myself in seeking knowledge there.” 

Strange occurrences, exploits of strength, deeds 
of lawlessness, references to spiritual beings, such 
like matters the Master avoided in conversation. 

“Let there,” he said, “be three men walking to- 
gether; from that number I should be sure to find 
my instructors; for what is good in them I should 
choose out and follow, and what is not good I 
should modify.” 

On one occasion he exclaimed, “Heaven begat 
Virtue in me, what can man do unto me?” 

7 . 
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To his disciples he once said, “Do you look 
upon me, my sons, as keeping anything secret from 
you? I hide nothing from you. I do nothing that 
is not manifest to your eyes, my disciples.” 

Four things there were which he kept in view in 
his teaching—scholarliness, conduct of life, hon- 
esty, and faithfulness. 

“It is not given to me,” he said, “to meet with 
a sage; let me but behold a man of superior mind 
and that will suffice. Neither is it given to me to 
meet with a good man; let me but see a man of 
constancy and it will suffice. } It is difficult for 
persons to have constancy when they pretend to 
have that which they are destitute of, to be full, 
when they are empty, to do things on a grand 
scale when their means are contracted!” 

When the Master fished with hook and line, he 
did not also use a net. When out with his bow, he 
would never shoot at game in cover. 

“Some there may be,” said he, “who do things 
in ignorance of what they do. I am not of these. 
There is an alternative way of knowing things, 
viz, to sift out the good from the many things 
one hears and follow it, and to keep in memory 
the many things one sees.” 

Pupils from Hu-hiang were difficult to speak 
with. One youth came to interview the Master, 
and the disciples were in doubt whether he ought 
to have been seen. “Why so much ado,” said the 
Master, “at my merely permitting his approach, 
and not rather at my allowing him to draw back? 
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If a man has cleaned himself in order to come and 
see me, I receive him as such; but I do not under- 
take for what he will do when he goes away.” 

“Is the philanthropic spirit far to seek, indeed?” 
the Master exclaimed; “I wish for it, and it is 
with me!” 

The Minister of Crime in the State of Ch’in 
asked Confucius whether Duke Ch’au, of Lu, was 
acquainted with the Proprieties, and he answered, 
“Yes, he knows them.” 

When Confucius had withdrawn, the minister 
bowed to Wu-ma K’i, a disciple, and motioned to 
him to come forward. He said, “I have heard that 
superior men show no partiality; are they, too, 
then, partial? That prince took for his wife a lady 
of the Wu family, having the same surname as 
himself, and had her named ‘Lady Tsz of Wu, the 
elder.’ If he knows the Proprieties, then who does 
not?” 

The disciple reported this to the Master, who 
thereupon remarked, “Well for me! If I err in any 
way, others are sure to know of it.” 

When the Master was in company with any one 
who sang, and who sang well, he must needs have 
the song over again, and after that would join in it. 

“Although in letters,” he said, “I may have 
none to compare with me, yet in my personifica- 
tion of the ‘superior man’ I have not as yet been 
successful.” 

“A Sage and a Philanthropist? How should I 
have the ambition?” said he. “‘All that I can well 
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be called is this—An insatiable student, an un- 
wearied teacher—this, and no more.” “Exactly 
what we, your disciples, cannot by any learning 
manage to be,” said Kung-hsi Hua. 

Once when the Master was seriously ill, Tzu-Yu 
requested to be allowed to say prayers for him. 
“Are such available?’ asked the Master. “Yes,” 
said he, ‘‘and the Manual of Prayers says, “Pray 
to the spirits above and to those here below.’ ” 

“My praying has been going on a long while,” 
said the Master. 

“Lavish living,” he said, “renders men dis- 
orderly; miserliness makes them hard. Better, 
however, the hard than the disorderly.” 

Again, “The man of superior mind is placidly 
composed; the small-minded man is in a constant 
state of perturbation.” 

The Master was gentle, yet could be severe; had 
an over-awing presence, yet was not violent; was 
deferential, yet easy. 


Acainst INTESTINE STRIFE—Goop AND Bap 
FRIENDSHIPS 


The Chief of the Ki family was about to make 
an onslaught upon the Chuen-yu domain. 

Yen Yu and Tsz-lu in an interview with Con- 
fucius told him, ‘’The Ki is about to have an affair 
with Chuen-yu.” : 

“Yen,” said Confucius, “does not the fault lie 
with you? The Chief of Chuen-yu in times past 
was appointed lord of the East Mung (mountain); 
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besides, he dwells within the confines of your own 
State, and is an official of the State-worship; how 
can you think of making an onslaught upon him?” 

“It is the wish of our Chief,” said Yen Yu, 
“not the wish of either of us ministers.” 

Confucius said, “Yen, there is a sentence of 
Chau Jin which runs thus: ‘Having made manifest 
their powers and taken their place in the official 
list, when they find themselves incompetent they 
resign; if they cannot be firm when danger threat- 
ens the government, nor lend support when it is 
reeling, of what use then shall they be as Assis- 
tants?’ Besides, you are wrong in what you said. 
When a rhinoceros or tiger breaks out of its cage— 
when a jewel or tortoise-shell ornament is dam- 
aged in its casket—whose fault is it?” 

“But,” said Yen Yu, “so far as Chuen-yu is 
concerned, it is not fortified, and it is close to Pi; 
and if he does not now take it, in another genera- 
tion it will certainly be a trouble to his descend- 
ants.” 

“Yen!” exclaimed Confucius, “it is a painful 
thing to a superior man to have to desist from say- 
ing, ‘My wish is so-and-so,’ and to be obliged to 
make apologies. For my part, I have learned this— 
that rulers of States and heads of Houses are not 


aoe concerned about their small following, but 


about the want of equilibrium in it—that they do 
not concern themselves about their becoming poor, 


but about the best means of living quietly and 


contentedly; for where equilibrium is preserved 
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there will be no poverty, where there is harmony 
their following will not be small, and where there 
is quiet contentment there will be no decline nor 
fall. Now if that be the case, it follows that if men 
in outlying districts are not submissive, then a re- 
form in education and morals will bring them to; 
and when they have been so won, then will you 
render them quiet and contented. At the present 
time you two are Assistants of your Chief; the 
people in the outlying districts are not submissive, 
and cannot be brought round. Your dominion is 
divided, prostrate, dispersed, cleft in pieces, and 
you as its guardians are powerless. And plans are 
being made for taking up arms against those who 
dwell within your own State. I am apprehensive 
that the sorrow of the Ki family is not to lie in 
Chuen-yu, but in those within their own screen.” 

“When the empire is well-ordered,” said Con- 
fucius, “it is from the emperor that edicts regarding 
ceremonial music, and expeditions to quell rebel- 
lion go forth. When it is being ill-governed, such 
edicts emanate from the feudal lords; and when 
the latter is the case, it will be strange if in ten 
generations there is not a collapse. If they emanate 
merely from the high officials, it will be strange if 
the collapse does not come in five generations. 
When the State-edicts are in the hands of the 
subsidiary ministers, it will be strange if in three 
generations there is no collapse. 

“When the empire is well-ordered, government 
is not left in the hands of high officials. 
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“When the empire is well-ordered, the common 
people will cease to discuss public matters.” 

“For five generations,” he said, “the revenue 
has departed from the ducal household. Four 
generations ago the government fell into the hands 
of the high officials. Hence, alas! the straightened 
means of the descendants of the three Hwan 
families.” 

“There are,’”’ said he, “three kinds of friendships 
which are profitable, and three which are detri- 
mental. \To make friends with the upright, with /\ 

ythe trustworthy, with the experienced, is to gain ~~ 

benefits to make friends with the subtly perverse, 
with the artfully pliant, with the subtle in speech, 
is detrimental.” 

Again, “There are three kinds of pleasure which 
are profitable, and three which are detrimental. 
To take pleasure in going regularly through the \ 
various branches of Ceremonial and Music, in 
speaking of others’ goodness, in having many 
worthy wise friends is profitable, To take pleas- 
ure in wild bold pleasure, in idling carelessly 
about, in the too jovial accompaniments of feast- 
ing, is detrimental.” 

Again, “Three errors there be, into which they 
who wait upon their superior may fall: (1) To 
speak before the opportunity comes to them to A 
speak, which I call heedless haste; (2) refraining 
from speaking when the opportunity has come, 
which I call concealment; and (3) speaking, re- 
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gardless of the mood he is in, which I call blind- 
ness. 

Again, “Three things a superior should guard 
against: (1) Against the lusts of the flesh in his 
earlier years while the vital powers are not fully 
developed and fixed; (2) against the spirit of com- 
bativeness when he has come to the age of robust 
manhood, and when the vital powers are matured 
and strong, and (3) against ambitiousness when old 
age has come on, and the vital powers have become 
weak and decayed. 

“Three things also such a man greatly reveres: 
(1) The ordinances of Heaven, (2) great men, 
(3) words of sages. The inferior man knows not 
the ordinances of Heaven and, therefore, reveres 
them not; is unduly familiar in the presence of 
great men, and scoffs at the words of sages.” 

“They whose knowledge comes by birth are of 
all men the first in understanding; they to whom 
it comes by study are next; men of poor intellectual 
capacity, who yet study, may be added as a yet 
inferior class; and lowest of all are they who are 
poor in intellect and never learn.” 

“Nine things there are of which the superior 
man should be mindful: To be clear in vision, quick 
in hearing, genial in expression, respectful in de- 
meanour, true in word, serious in duty, inquiring 
in doubt, firmly self-controlled in anger, just and 
i when the way to success opens out before 

im. 


“Some have spoken of ‘looking upon goodness 
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as upon something beyond their reach,’ and of 
‘looking upon evil as like plunging one’s hands into 
scalding liquid’—I have seen the men, I have heard 
the sayings. 

“Some, again, have talked of ‘living in seclusion 
to work out their designs’, and of ‘exercising them- 
selves in righteous living in order to render their 
principles the more effective-—I have heard the 
sayings, I have not seen the man.” 

“Duke King of Ts’i had his thousand teams of 
four, yet on the day of death the people had noth- 
ing to say of his goodness. Peh-I and Shuh-ts’i 
starved at the foot of Shau-yang, and the people 
make mention of them to this day. 


‘E’en if not wealth thine object be, 
’Tis all the same, thou’rt changed to me.’ 


“Ts not this appropos in such cases?” 

Tsz-k’in asked of Pih-yu, “Have you heard any- 
thing else peculiar from your father?” 

“Not yet,” said he. “Once, though, he was 
standing alone when I was hurrying past him over 
the vestibule, and he said, ‘Are you studying the 
Odes?’ said he, ‘you will not have the wherewithal 
for conversing.’ I turned away and studied the 
Odes. Another day, when he was again standing 
alone, and I was hurrying past across the vestibule, 
he said to me, ‘Are you learning the Rules of 
Propriety?’ ‘Not yet,’ I replied. ‘If you have not 
studied the Rules, you have nothing to stand 
upon,’ said he. I turned away and studied the 
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Rules. These two things I have heard from him.” 
Tsz-k’in turned away, and in great glee exclaimed, 
“I asked one thing, and have got three. I have 
learnt something about the Odes, and about the 
Rules, and, moreover, I have learnt how the supe- 
rior man will turn away his own son.” 

The wife of the ruler of a State is called by her 
husband “‘My helpmeet.” She speaks of herself as 
“Your little hand-maiden.” The people of that 
State call her “The prince’s helpmeet,” but ad- 
dressing persons of another State they speak of her 
as “Our little princess.’’ When persons of another 
State name her they say also “Your prince’s help- 
meet.” 


Conrucius on LovE 


Yen Yuen asked, ‘““What is love?” 

The Master said, ““Loye is to conquer self and 
turn to courtesy, for but one day all mankind 
would turn to love. Does love flow from within, 
or does it flow from others?” 

The Master said, “To be ever courteous of eye 
and ever courteous of ear; to be ever courteous in 
work and ever courteous in deed.” 

Yen Yuan said: “Dull as I am, I hope to live 
by these words.” 

Chung-kung asked, ‘“‘What is love?” 

The Master said: “Without the door to behave 
as though a great guest were come; to treat the 
people as though we tendered the high sacrifice; 
not to do unto others what we would have they 
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should do unto us; to breed no wrongs in the State 
and breed no wrongs in the home.” 

Chuug-kung said: “Dull as I am, I hope to live 
by these words.” 

Ssu-ma Niu asked, ‘“What is love?” 

The Master said: “Love is slow to speak.” 

“To be slow to speak! Can that be called love?” 

The Master said: “That which is hard to do, 
can it be lightly spoken?” 

Ssu-ma Niu asked, “What is a gentleman?” 

The Master said: “A gentleman knows neither 
sorrow nor fear.” 

“No sorrow and no fear! Can that be called a 
gentleman?” 

The Master said: “‘He finds no sin in his heart, 
so why should he sorrow, what should he fear?” 

Ssu-ma Niu cried sadly: “All men have brothers, 
I alone have none!” 

Tzu-hsia said: “‘I have heard that life and death 
are allotted, that wealth and honours are in 
Heaven’s hand. A gentleman is careful and does 
not trip; he is humble toward others and courte- 
ous. All within the four seas are brethren; how 
can a gentleman mourn his lack of them?” 

Tzu-chang asked, “What is insight?” 

The Master said: “To be unmoved by lap and 
wash of slander, or by plaints that pierce to the 
quick may be called insight. Yea, whom lap and 
wash of slander, or plaints that pierce to the quick 
cannot move may be called far-sighted.” 

Tzu-kung asked, “What is kingcraft?” 
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The Master said: ‘‘Food enough, troops enough, 
and a trusting people.” 

Tzu-kung said: “Were there no help for it, 
which could best be spared of the three?” 

“Troops,” said the Master. 

“And were there no help for it, which could bet- 
ter be spared of the other two?” 

“Food,” said the Master. “From of old all men 
die, but without trust a people cannot stand. 
“From of old all men die, but without trust.” 

Chi Tzu-Ch’eng said: “A gentleman is all na- 
ture; what can art do for him?” 

“Alas, my lord,” said Tzu-kung, “how ye speak 
of a gentleman. No team overtakes the tongue! 
Nature is no more than art; art is no more than 
nature. Without the fur a tiger or a leopard’s hide 
is as the hide of a dog or goat.” 

Duke Ai said to Yu Jo: “In this year of dearth 
I have not enough for my wants; what should be 
done?” 

“Ye might tithe the people,” answered Yu Jo. 

“A fifth is all too little,” said the duke; “how 
could a tenth avail?” 

“When the people all live in plenty,” answered 
Yu Jo, “will the king alone be in want? If the 
people are all in want, can the king alone live 
in plenty?” 


Tzu-chang asked how to raise the mind and 
scatter delusions. 


The Master said: “Make faithfulness and truth | 


thy masters, and follow the right; the mind will 
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be raised. We wish life to things we love, death 
to things we hate. To wish them both life and 
death is a delusion. 


“Whether prompted by wealth, 
Yet ye made a distinction.” 


Ching, Duke of Ch’i, asked Confucius, ‘What 
is kingcraft?” 

Confucius answered: “When the king is king 
and the minister is minister; when the father is 
father and the son is son.” 

“True, indeed!’ said the duke. ‘“‘Were the king 
no king and the minister no minister, were the 
father no father and the son no son, could I get 
aught to eat, though the grain were there?” 

The Master said: ““To stint a quarrel with half 
a word Yu is the man.” 

Tzu-lu never slept over a promise. 

The Master said: “At hearing lawsuits I am no 
better than another. What is needed is to stay 
lawsuits.” 

Tzu-chang asked, “What is kingcraft?” 

The Master said: “To be tireless of spirit and 
faithful at work.” 

The Master said: “Breadth of reading and the 
ties of courtesy will also keep a man from error’s 


path.” 


The Master said: ‘“‘A gentleman shapes the good 
in man; he does not shape the bad in him. Con- 
trariwise the vulgar.” 

Chi K’ang asked Confucius how to rule. 
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Confucius answered: ‘To rule is to set straight. 
If ye give an upright lead, sir, who will dare walk 
crooked?” 

Chi K’ang being vexed by robbers, spoke of it 
to Confucius. 

Confucius answered: “But for your greed, sir, 
though ye rewarded thieves, no man would steal.” 

Chi K’ang, speaking of kingcraft, said to Con- 
fucius: “To help the good, should we kill the 
bad?” 

Confucius answered: “Sir, what need has a ruler 
to kill? Were ye set on good, sir, your people 
would do good. The king’s mind is the wind, and 
grass are the minds of the people; whither the wind 
blows, thither the grass bends.” 

Tzu-chang asked, “When may a scholar be 
called eminent?” 

The Master said: “What dost thou mean by 
eminence?” | 

Tzu-chang answered: ‘“To be famous in the 
State, and famous in his home.” 

The Master said: “That is fame, not eminence. 
The eminent man is plain and straight. He loves 
right, weighs men’s words, and scans their looks. 
At pains to step down to them, he will be eminent 
in the State and eminent in his home. The fa- 
mous man wears a mask of love, but his deeds be- 
lie it. He knows no misgivings, and fame will be 
his in the State and fame be his in his home.” 

Whilst wandering through the Rain God’s glade 
with the Master, Fan Ch’ih said to him: “May I 
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ask how to raise the mind, amend evil, and scatter 
errors?” 

The Master said: “‘A good question! Rate the 
task above the prize; will not the mind be raised? 
Fight thine own faults, not the faults of others; 
will not evil be amended? One angry morning to 
forget both self and kin, is that no error?” 

Fan Ch’ih asked, “What is love?” 

The Master said: ‘“To love mankind.” 

He asked, “What is wisdom?” 

The Master said: ““To know mankind.” 

Fan Ch’ih did not understand. 

The Master said: “Exalt the straight, put aside 
the crooked; the crooked will grow straight.” 

Fan Ch’ih withdrew, and meeting Tzu-Hsia, 
said to him: “I was received by the Master and 
asked him ‘What is wisdom?’ The Master an- 
swered: ‘Exalt the straight, put aside the crooked; 
the crooked will grow straight.’ What did he 
mean?” 

“How rich a saying!” said Tzu-hsia. ‘When 
Shun was lord of the earth, he chose Kao-yao from 
the many, exalted him, and evil vanished. When 
T’ang was lord of the earth, he chose Yi-yin from 
the many, exalted him, and evil vanished.” 

Tzu-kung asked about friends. 

The Master said: “Talk faithfully to them; 
guide them with skill. If this proves vain, stop. Do 
not court shame.” 

Tseng-tzu said: “A gentleman gathers friends 


by culture and props love with friendship.” 
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The Master said: “A high will or a loving 
heart will not seek life at cost of love. To fulfill 
love they will kill the body.” 

Tzu-kung asked how to practise love. 

The Master said: “A workman bent on good 
work will first sharpen his tools. In the land that 
is thy home, serve the best men in power, and 
get three friends who love.” 

The Master said: “What the mind has won 
will be lost again, unless love hold it fast. A mind 
to understand and love to hold fast, without dig- 
nity of bearing, will go unhonoured. A mind to 
understand, love to hold fast, and dignity of bear- 
ing are incomplete without courteous ways.” 

The Master said: “Love is more to the people 
than fire and water. I have known men come to 
their death by fire and water; I have met no man 
whom love brought unto death.” 

The Master said: ‘When love is at stake yield 
not to an army.” 

Tzu-kung said: “To treat the people with 
bounty and help the many, how were that? Could 
it be called lovee” 

The Master said: ‘‘What has this to do with 
love? Would it not be holiness? Both Yao and 
Shun still yearned for this. In seeking a foothold 
for self, love finds a foothold for others; seeking 
light for itself, it enlightens others also. To learn 


ee the near-at-hand may be called the key to 
ove. ) 
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“The thirst for love, without love of learning, 
sinks into fondness. Love of knowledge, without 
love of learning, sinks into presumption. Love of 
truth, without love of learning, sinks into cruelty. 
Love of uprightness, without love of learning, sinks 
into harshness. Love of courage, without love of 
learning, sinks into turbulence. Love of strength, 
without love of learning, sinks into oddity.” 


ConFrucius on LEARNING 


“To learn,” said the Master, “and then to prac- 
tise opportunely what one has learnt—does not 
this bring with it a sense of satisfaction? 

“To have associates in study coming to one from 
distant parts—does not this also mean pleasure in 
store?” 

“And are not those who, while not comprehend- 
ing all that is said, still remain not unpleased to 
hear, men of the superior order?” 

A saying of the Scholar Yu: 

“It is rarely the case that those who act the 
part of true men in regard to their duty to parents 
and elder brothers are at the same time willing to 
turn currishly upon their superiors; it has never 
yet been the case that such as desire not to com- 
mit that offence have been men willing to promote 
anarchy or disorder. 

“Men of superior mind busy themselves first in 
getting at the roots of things, and when they have 
succeeded in this the right course is open to them. 
Well, are not filial piety and friendly subordination 
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among brothers a root of that right feeling which is 
owing generally from man to man?” 

The Master observed, “Rarely do we meet with 
the right feeling due from one man to another 
where thereiis fine speech and studied mien.” 

The Scholar Tsang once said of himself, “On 
three points I examine myself daily, viz.: whether, 
in looking after other people’s interests, I have not 
been acting whole-heartedly; whether, in my in- 
tercourse with friends, I have not been true; and 
whether, after teaching, I have not myself been 
practising what I have taught.” 

The Master once observed that to rule well one 
of the larger States meant strict attention to its 
affairs, and conscientiousness on the part of the 
ruler; careful husbanding of its resources with, at 
the same time, a tender care for the interests of all 
classes; and the employing of the masses in the 
public service at suitable seasons. 

“Let young people,” said he, “show filial piety 
at home, respectfulness toward their elders when 
away from home; let them be circumspect, be 
truthful; their love going out freely toward all, 
cultivating good-will to men. And if, in such a 
walk, there be time or energy left for other things, 
let them employ it in the acquisition of literary or 
artistic accomplishments.” 

The disciple Tzu-Hsia said, “The appreciation 
of worth in men of worth, thus diverting the mind 
from lascivious desires—ministering to parents 
while one is the most capable of so doing—serving 
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one’s ruler when one is able to devote himself en- 
tirely to that object—being sincere in one’s lan- 
guage in intercourse with friends: this certainly 
must call evidence of learning, though others may 
say there has been ‘no learning.’ ” 

Sayings of the Master: 

“If the great man be not grave, he will not be 
revered, neither can his learning be solid. 

“Give prominent place to loyalty and sincerity. 

“Have no associates in study who are not ad- 
vanced somewhat like yourself. 

“When you have erred, be not afraid to correct 
yourself.” 

A saying of the Scholar Tsang: 

“The virtue of the people is renewed and en- 
riched when attention is seen to be paid to the de- 
parted, and the remembrance of distant ancestors 
kept and cherished.” 

Tsz-k’in put this query to his fellow-disciple 
Tsz-kung: said he, “When our Master comes to 
this or that State, he learns without fail how it is 
being governed. Does he investigate matters, or 
are the facts given him?” | 

Tsz-kung answered, “Our Master is a man of 
pleasant manners, and of probity, courteous, mod- 
erate, and unassuming: it is by his being such that 
he arrives at the facts. Is not his way of arriving 
at things different from that of others?” 

A saying of the Master: 

“He, who after three years observation of the 

will of his father when alive, or of his past conduct 
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if dead, does not deviate from that father’s ways, 
is entitled to be called ‘a dutiful son.’ ” 

Sayings of the Scholar Yu: 

“For the practice of the Rules of Propriety, one 
excellent way is to be natural. This naturalness 
became a great grace in the practice of kings of 
former times; let everyone, small or great, follow 


. their example. 


“Tt is not, however, always practicable; and 
it is not so in the case of a person who does things 
naturally, knowing that he should act so, and yet 
who neglects to regulate his acts according to the 
Rules. 

“When truth and right are hand in hand, a 
statement will bear repetition. When respectful- 
ness and propriety go hand in hand, disgrace and 
shame are kept afar off. Remove all occasion for 
alienating those to whom you are bound by close 
ties, and you have them still to resort to.” 

A saying of the Master: 

“The man of greater mind who, when he is eat- 
ing, craves not to eat to the full; who has a home, 
but craves not for comforts in it; who is active 
and earnest in his work and careful in his words; 
who makes toward _men of high principle, and so 
maintains his own rectitude—that man may be 
styled a devoted student.” 

Tsz-kung asked, “What say you, sir, of the poor 
who do not cringe and fawn; and what of the rich 
who are without pride and haughtiness?” “They 
are passable,” the Master replied, “yet they are 
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scarcely in the same category as the poor who are 
happy, and the rich who love propriety.” 

“In the “Book of the Odes,’ ” Tsz-kung went on 
to say, “we read of one 


Polished, as by the knife and file, 
The graving-tool, the smoothing-stone, 


Does that coincide with your remark?” 

“Ah! such as you,” replied the Master, “may 
well commence a discussion on the Odes.’ If one 
tells you how a thing goes, you know what ought 
to come.” 

“It does not greatly concern me,” said the Mas- 
ter, ‘that men do not know me; my great concern 
is, my not knowing them.” 


1An important part of a Chinaman’s education still. 
The text-book, “The Li Ki’ contains rules for behaviour 
and propriety for the whole life, from the cradle to the grave. 


CHAPTER THREE 


CONFUCIUS ON WHAT MAKES THE 
SUPERIOR MAN 


HE superior man cultivates a friendly har- 
mony, without being weak. How firm is he 
in his energy! He stands erect in the middle with- 
out inclining to either side. How firm is he in his 
energy! When good principles prevail in the gov- 
ernment of his country, he does not change from 
what he was in retirement. How firm is he in his 
energy! When bad principles prevail in the coun- 
try, he maintains his course to death without 
changing. How firm is he in his energy! 
Common men and women, however ignorant, 
may intermeddle with the knowledge of it; yet in 
its utmost reaches, there is that which even the 
sage does not know. Common men and women, 
however much below the ordinary standard of 
character, can carry it into practice; yet in its ut- 
most reaches, there is that which even the sage is 
not able to carry into practice. Great as Heaven 
and earth are, men still find some things in them 
with which to be dissatisfied. Thus it is, that were 
the superior man to speak of his way in all its 
greatness, nothing in the world would be found able 


to embrace it, and were he to speak of it in its 
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minuteness, nothing in the world would be found 
able.to split it. 

The way of the superior man may be found in 
its simple elements, in the intercourse of common 
men and women, but in its utmost reaches it 
shines brightly through heaven and earth. 

“When one cultivates to the utmost the princi- 

ples of his nature, and exercises them on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, he is not far from the path. 
What you do not like when done to yourself, do 
not do to others.” 
+ “In the way of the superior man there are four 
things, to not one of which have I as yet attained. 
To serve my father, as I would require my son to 
serve me, to this I have not attained; to serve my 
prince, as I would require my minister to serve me, 
to this I have not attained; to serve my elder 
brother, as I would require my younger brother to 
serve me, to this I have not attained; to set the 
example in behaving to a friend, as I would require 
him to behave to me, to this I have not attained. 
Earnest in practising the ordinary virtues and care- 
ful in speaking about them, if, in his practice he 
has anything defective, the superior man dares not 
but exert himself; and if, in his words, he has any 
excess, he dares not allow himself such license. 
Thus his words have respect to his actions, and 
his actions have respect to his words; is it 
not just an entire sincerity which marks the 
superior man?” | 


The superior man does what is proper to the 
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station in which he is; he does not desire to go 
beyond this. 

In a position of wealth and honour, he does what 
is proper to a position of wealth and honour. In 
a poor and low position, he does what is proper to 
a poor and low position. Situated among bar- 
barous tribes, he does what is proper to a situation 
among barbarous tribes. In a position of sorrow 
and difficulty, he does what is proper to a position 
of sorrow and difficulty. The superior man can 
find himself in no position in which he is not 
himself, 
~ Jn a high situation he does not treat with con- 

_ tempt his inferiors. In a low situation he does not 
_ court the favour of his superiors. He rectifies him- 
\ self, and seeks for nothing from others, so that he 
_has no dissatisfactions. He does not murmur 
against Heaven, nor grumble against me. 

Thus it is that the superior man is quiet and 
‘calm, waiting for the appointments of Heaven, 
while the mean man walks in dangerous paths, 
\ looking for lucky occurrences. 

- The Master said, “In archery we have some- / 
thing like the way of superior man. When the | 
archer misses the center of the target,-he turns} 
round and seeks for the cause of his failure 4 3 
himself.” . 

The way of the superior man may be compared 
to what takes place in travelling, when to go toa ~ 
distance, we must first traverse the space that is 
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near, and in ascending a height when we must 
begin from the lower ground. 

“Some are born with the knowledge of those 
duties; some know them by study, and some ac- 
quire the knowledge after a painful feeling of their 
ignorance, But the knowledge being possessed, it 
comes to the same thing. Some practice them with 
a natural ease; some from a desire for their advan- 
tages, and some by strenuous effort. But the 
achievement being made, it comes to the same 
thing.” 

The Master said, “To be fond of learning is to 
be near knowledge. To practice with vigour is to 
be near magnanimity. To possess the feeling of 
shame is to be near energy. 

“He who knows these three things, knows how 
to cultivate his own character; he knows how to 
govern other men. Knowing how to govern other 
men, he knows how to govern the empire, with all 
its States and families. 

“Self-adjustment and purification, with careful 
regulation of his dress, and not making a move-- 
ment contrary to the rules of propriety: this is the 
way for the ruler to cultivate his person. Discard- 
ing slanderers, and keeping himself from the seduc- 
tions of beauty; making light of riches, and giving 
honour to virtue: this is the way for him to en- 
courage men of worth and talents. Giving them 
places of honour and large emolument, and sharing 
with them in their likes and dislikes: this is the 
way for him to encourage his relatives to love him. 
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Giving them numerous officers to discharge their 
orders and commissions: this is the way for him 
to encourage the great ministers. According to 
them a generous confidence, and making their 
emoluments large: this is the way to encourage 
the body of officers. Employing them only at the 
proper times, and making the imposts light: this 
is the way to encourage the people. By daily ex- 
aminations and monthly trials, and by making 
rations in accordance with their labours: this is 
the way to encourage the classes of artisans. To 
escort them on their departure and meet them on 
their coming; to commend the good among them, 
and show compassion to the incompetent: this is 
the way to treat indulgently men from a distance. 
To restore families whose line of succession has 
been broken, and to revive States that have been 
extinguished; to reduce to order States that are in 
confusion, and support those which are in peril; to 
have fixed times for their own reception at court, 
and the reception of their envoys; to send them 
away after liberal treatment, and welcome their 
coming with small contributions: this is the way 
to cherish the princes of the States. 

“In all things success depends on previous prep- 
aration, and without such previous preparation 
there is sure to be failure. If what is to be spoken 
be previously determined, there will be no stum- 
bling. If affairs be previously determined, there 
will be no difficulty with them. If one’s actions 
have been previously determined, there will be no 
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sorrow in connection with them. If principles of 
conduct have been previously determined, the 
practice of them will be inexhaustible. 

“When those in inferior situations do not obtain 
the confidence of the Sovereign, they cannot suc- 
ceed in governing the people. There is a way to 
being trusted by one’s friends; if one is not obedi- 
ent to his parents, he will not be true to friends. 
There is a way to being obedient to one’s parents— 
if one, on turning his thoughts in upon himself, 
finds a want of sincerity, he will not be obedient to 
his parents. There is a way to the attainments of 
sincerity in one’s-self; if a man does not understand 
what is good, he will not attain sincerity in himself. 


On SINCERITY 


“Sincerity is the way to Heaven. The attain- 
ment of sincerity is the way of men. He who pos- 
sesses sincerity is he who, without an effort, hits 
what is right, and apprehends, without the exer- 
cise of thought; he is the sage who naturally and 
easily embodies the right way. He who attains to 
sincerity is he who chooses what is good, and 
firmly holds it fast. 

“To this attainment there are requisite the ex- 
tensive study of what is good, accurate inquiry 
about it, careful reflection on it, the clear discrimi- 
nation of it, and the earnest practice of it. 

, “The superior man, while there is anything he 
has not studied, or while in what he has studied 
ae is anything he cannot understand, will not 
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intermit his labour. While there is anything he 
has not inquired about, or anything in what he has 
inquired about which he does not know, he will not 
intermit his labour. While there is anything which 
he has not reflected on, or anything in what he has 
reflected on which he does not apprehend, he will 
not intermit his labour. While there is anything 
which he has not discriminated, or his discrimina- 
tion is not clear, he will not intermit his labour. 
If there be anything which he has not practised, 
or his practice fails in earnestness, he will not in- 
—termit his labour. If another man succeed by one 
effort, he will use a hundred efforts. If another 
man succeed by ten efforts, he will use a thousand. 

“Let a man proceed in this way, and, though 
dull, he will surely become intelligent; though 
weak, he will surely become strong.” 

When we have intelligence resulting from sincer- 
ity, this condition is to be ascribed to nature; when 
we have sincerity resulting from intelligence, this 
condition is to be ascribed to instruction. But 
given the sincerity, and there shall be the intelli- 
gence; given the intelligence, and there will be 
sincerity. 

It is only he who is possessed of the most com- 
plete sincerity that can exist under heaven, who 
can give its full development to his nature. Able 
to give its full development to his nature, he can 
do the same to the nature of other men. Able to 
give its full development to the nature of other 
men, he can give their full development to the na- 
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tures of animals and things. Able to give their 
full development to the natures of creatures and 
things, he can assist the transforming and nourish- 
ing powers of Heaven and Earth. Able to assist 
the transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven 
and Earth, he may with Heaven and Earth form 
a ternion. 

Next to the above is he who cultivates to the 
utmost the shoots of goodness in him. From those 
he can attain to the possession of sincerity. This 
sincerity becomes apparent. From being apparent, 
it becomes manifest. From being manifest, it be- 
comes brilliant. Brilliant, it affects others. Af- 
fecting others, they are changed by it. Changed 
by it, they are transformed. It is only he who is 
possessed of the most complete sincerity that can 
exist under heaven, that can transform. 

It is characteristic of the most entire sincerity 
to be able to foreknow. When a nation or family is 
about to flourish, there are sure to be happy omens; 
and when it is about to perish, there are sure to be 
unlucky omens. Such events are seen in the milfoil 
and tortoise, and affect the movements of the four 
limbs. When calamity or happiness is about to 
come, the good shall certainly be foreknown by 
him, and the evil also. Therefore the individual 
possessed of the most complete sincerity is like a 
spirit. 

"Sincerity is that whereby self-completion is ef- 
fected, and its ways are that by which man must 
direct himself. 
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Sincerity is the end and beginning of things; 
without sincerity there would be nothing. On this 
account the superior man regards the attainments 
of sincerity as the most excellent thing. 

The possessor of sincerity does not merely ac- 
complish the self-completion of himself. With this 
quality he completes other men and things also. 
The completing himself shows his perfect virtue. 
The completing other men and things shows his 
knowledge. Both these are virtues belonging to 
the nature, and this is the way by which a union 
is effected of the external and internal. Therefore, 
whenever he—the entirely sincere man—employs 
them—that is, these virtues—their action will be 
right. 

The superior man honours his virtuous nature, 
and maintains constant inquiry and study, seeking 
to carry it out to its breadth and greatness, so as 
to omit none of the most exquisite and minute 

> points which it embraces, and to raise it to its 
greatest height and brilliancy, so as to pursue the 
course of the Mean. He cherishes his old knowl- 
edge, and is continually acquiring new. He exerts 
an honest, generous, earnestness, in the esteem and 
practice of all propriety. 

Thus, when occupying a high situation, he is not 

‘proud; and in a low situation, he is not insubordi- 

t> 4 nate. When the kingdom is. well-governed, he is 
_ sure by his words to rise; and when it is ill-gov- 
erned, he is sure by his silence to command fore- 
bearance to himself. Is not this what we find in 
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the Book of Poetry: “Intelligent is he and pru- 
dent, and so preserves his person.” 

The Master said, “Let a man who is ignorant 
be fond of using his own judgment; let a man 
without rank be fond of assuming a directing power 
to himself; let a man who is living in the present 
age go back to the ways of antiquity—on the per- 
sons of all who act thus, calamities will be sure to 
come. 

It is only he, possessed of all sagely qualities that 
can exist under heaven, who shows himself quick 
in apprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reach- 
ing intelligence, and all-embracing knowledge, fitted 
to exercise rule; magnanimous, generous, benign, 
and mild, fitted to exercise forebearance; impulsive, 
energetic, firm and enduring, fitted to maintain a 
firm hold; self-adjusted, grave, never swerving from 
the Mean, and correct, fitted to command rever- 
ence; accomplished, distinctive, concentrative, and 
searching, fitted to exercise discrimination. 

All-embracing is he, and vast, deep, and active as 
a fountain, sending forth in their due seasons his 
virtues. 

All-embracing and vast, he is like Heaven. 
Deep and active as a fountain, he is like the 
abyss. He is seen, and the people all reverence 
him; he speaks, and the people all believe him; he 
acts, and the people all are pleased with him. 
Therefore his fame overspreads the Middle king- 
dom, and extends to all barbarous tribes. Wher- 
ever ships and carriages reach; wherever the 
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strength of man penetrates; wherever the heavens 
overshadow and the earth sustains; wherever the 
sun and moon shine; wherever frosts and dues 
fall, all who have blood and breath unfeignedly 
honour and love him. Hence it is ‘said, “He is the 
equal of Heaven.” 

It is only the individual possessed of the most 
entire sincerity that can exist under heaven, who 
can adjust the great invariable relations of man- 
kind, establish the great fundamental virtues of 
humanity, and know the transforming and nurtur- 
ing operations of Heaven and Earth; shall this in- 
dividual have any being, or anything beyond him- 
self on which he depends? 

Call him man in his ideal, how earnest is he! 
Call him an abyss, how deep is he! Call him 
Heaven, how vast is he! 

Who can know him, but he who is indeed quick 
in apprehension, clear in discernment, of far- 
reaching intelligence, and all-embracing knowledge, 
possessing all heavenly virtue? | 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, “Over her em- 
broidered robe she puts a plain, single garment,” 
intimating a dislike to the display of the elegance 
of the former. Just so, it is the way of the supe- 
rior man to prefer the concealment of his virtue, 
while it daily becomes more illustrious, and it is 
the way of the mean man to seek notoriety, while 
he daily goes more and more to ruin. It is charac- 
teristic of the superior man, appearing insipid, yet 
never to produce satiety; while showing a simple 
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negligence, yet to have his accomplishments rec- 
ognized; while seemingly plain, yet to be dis- 
criminating. He knows how what is distant lies 
in what is near. He knows where the wind pro- 
ceeds from. He knows how what is minute be- 
comes manifested. Such an one, we may be sure, 
will enter into virtue. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, “Although the fish 
sink and lie at the bottom, it is still quite clearly 
seen.” Therefore the superior man examines his 
heart that there may be nothing wrong there, and 
that he may have no cause for dissatisfaction with 
himself. That wherein the superior man cannot 
be equalled is simply this—his work which other 
men cannot see. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, “looked at in 
your apartment, be thee free from shame, where 
you are exposed to the light of Heaven.” There- 
fore the superior man, even when he is not moy- 
ing, has a feeling of reverence, and while he speaks 
not he has the feeling of truthfulness. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, “‘In silence is 
the offering presented, and the spirit approached 
to; there is not slightest contention.” Therefore 
the superior man does not use rewards, and the 
people are stimulated to virtue. He does not show 
anger, and the people are awed more than by 
hatchets and battle-axes. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, “What needs no 
display is virtue. All the princes imitate ii 
Therefore, the superior man being sincere and rev- 
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erential, the whole world is conducted to a state 
of happy tranquillity. 

It is said in the Book of Poetry, “I regard with 
pleasure your brilliant virtue, making no great dis- 
play of itself in sounds and appearances.” The 
Master said, “Among the appliances to transform 
the people, sounds and appearances are but trivial 
influences. It is said in another ode, ‘His virtue 
is light as a hair.’ Still, a hair will admit of com- 
parison as to its size. “The doings of the supreme 
Heaven have neither sound or smell.’ That is per- 
fect virtue.” 


PracticAL WIspOM—RECcIPROCITY THE RULE OF 
Lire 


Duke Ling of Wei was consulting Confucius 
about army arrangements. His answer was, “Had 
you asked me about such things as temple requi- 
sites, I have learned that business, but I have not 
yet studied military matters.” And he followed 
up this reply by leaving on the following day. 

After this, during his residence in the State of 
Ch’in, his followers, owing to a stoppage of food 
supply, became so weak and ill that not one of 
them could stand. Tsz-lu, with indignation pic- 
tured on his countenance, exclaimed, “And is a 
gentleman to suffer starvation?” 

“A gentleman,” replied the Master, “will en- 
dure it unmoved, but a common person breaks out 
into excesses under it.” 

Addressing Tsz-kung, the Master said, ‘“‘You re- 
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gard me as one who studies and stores up in his 
mind a multiplicity of things—do you not?” “I 
do,” he replied; “is it not so?” “Not at all. I 
have one idea—one cord on which to string all.” 

To Tsz-lu he remarked, “They who know Virtue 
are rare.” 

“If you would know one who without effort 
ruled well, was not Shun such a one? What did 
he indeed do? He bore himself with reverent dig- 
nity and undeviatingly ‘faced the south,’ and that 
was all.” 

Tsz-chang was consulting him about asking 
way in life. He answered, “Be true and honest 
in all you say, and seriously earnest in all you do, 
and then, even if your country be one inhabited 
by barbarians, south or north you will make 
your way. If you do not show yourself thus in 
word and deed how should you succeed, even in 
your own district of neighbourhood? When you 
are afoot, let these two counsels be two compan- 
ions preceding you, yourself viewing them from 
behind; when you drive have them in view as on 
the yoke of your carriage. Then may you make 
your way.” ee 

Tsz-chang wrote them on the two ends of his 
cincture. 

“Straight was the course of the Annalist Yu,” 
said the Master, “aye, straight as an arrow flies; 
were the country well-governed or ill-governed, his 
was an arrow-like course. 

“A man of masterly mind, too, is Ku Pih-yuh! 
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When the land is being rightly governed he will 
serve; when it is under bad government he is apt 
to recoil and brood.” 

“Not to speak to a man,” said he, “to whom you 
ought to speak, is to lose your man; to speak to one 
to whom you ought not to speak is to lose your 
words. They who are wise will not lose their 
man, nor yet their words.” 

Again, “The scholar whose heart is in his work 
and who is philanthropic, seeks not to gain a live- 
lihood by any means that will do harm to his 
philanthropy. There have been men who have 
destroyed their own lives in the endeavour to 
bring that virtue in them to perfection.” 

Tsz-kung asked how to become philanthropic. 
The Master answered him thus: “A workman who 
wants to do his work well must first sharpen his 
tools. In whatever land you live, serve under 
some wise and good man among those in high of- 
fice, and make friends with the more humane of 
its men of education.” 

Yen Yuen consulted him on the management of 
a country. He answered: 

“Go by the Hia Calendar. Have the State car- 
riages like those of the Yin princes. Wear the 
Chou cap. For your music let that of Shun be 
used for the postures. Put away the songs of 
Ch’ing, and remove far from your men of artful 
speech: the Ch’ing songs are immodest, and artful 
talkers are dangerous.” 


Other sayings of the Master: 
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“They who care not for the morrow will the 
sooner have their sorrow. 

“Ah, ’tis hopeless! I have not yet met with the 
man who loves Virtue as he loves Beauty. 

“Was not Tsang Wan like one who surreptitiously 
came by the post he held? He knew the worth of 
Hwui of Liv-hia, and could not stand in his pres- 
ence. 

“Be generous yourself, and exact little from 
others; then you banish complaints. 

“With one who does not come to me inquiring 
‘What of this?? and ‘What of that?’ I never can 
ask “What of this?’ and give him up. 

“If a number of students are all day together, 
and in their conversation never aproach the sub- 
ject of righteousness, but are fond merely of giv- 
ing currency to smart little sayings, they are difh- 
cult, indeed, to manage. 

“When the ‘superior man’ regards righteousness 
as the thing material, gives operation to it accord- 
ing to the Rules of Propriety, let it issue in humil- 
ity, and become complete in sincerity—there, in- 
deed, is your superior man! | 

“The trouble of the superior man will be his 
own want of ability; it will be no trouble to him 
that others do not know him. 

“Such a man thinks it hard to end his days, and 


leave a name to be no longer named. 


“The superior man is exacting of himself; the 
common man is exacting of others. 
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“A superior man has self-respect, and does not 
strive; is sociable, yet no party man. 

“He does not promote a man because of his 
words, nor pass over the words because of the 
man.” 

Tsz-kung put to him the question, “Is there one 
word upon which the whole life may proceed?’ 

The Master replied, “Is not Reciprocity such a 
word?—what you do not yourself, sire, do not 
put before others.” 

“So far as I have to do with others, whom do I 
over-censure? whom do I over-praise? If there 
be something in them that looks very praiseworthy, 
that something I put to the test. I would have 
the men of the present day to walk in the straight 
path, whereby those of the Three Dynasties have 
walked. 

“T have arrived, as it were, at the Annalist’s 
blank page. Once he who had a horse would lend 
it to another to mount; now, alas! it is not so. 

“Artful speech is the confusion of Virtue. Im- 
patience over little things introduces confusion 
into great schemes. 

_ “What is disliked by the masses needs inquiring 
into, so also does that which they have a prefer- 
ence for. 

“A man may give breadth to his principles: it 
is not principles (in themselves) that give breadth 
to the man. 

“Not to retract after committing an error may 
itself be called an error. | 
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“If I have passed the whole day without food 
and the whole night without sleep—occupied with 
my thoughts—it profits me nothing—I were better 
engaged in learning. 

“The superior man deliberates upon how he 
may walk in truth, not upon what he may eat. 
The farmer may plough, and be on the way to 
want; the student learns, and is on his way to 
emolument. To live a right life is the concern of 
men of nobler minds. 

“Whatsoever the intellect may attain to, unless 
the humanity within is powerful enough to keep 
guard over it, is assuredly lost, even though it be 

ained. 

“If there be intellectual attainments, and the 
humanity within is powerful enough to keep guard 
over them, yet, unless (in a ruler) there be dignity 
in his rule, the people will fail to show him respect. 

“Again, given the intellectual attainments, and 
humanity sufficient to keep watch over them, and 
also dignity in ruling, yet if his movements be not 
in accordance with the Rules of Propriety, he is 
not yet fully qualified. 

“The superior man may not be conversant with 
petty details, and yet may have important matters 
put into his hands. The inferior man may not be 
charged with important matters, yet may be con- 
versant with the petty details. 

“Good-fellowship is more to men than fire and 
water. I have seen men stepping into fire and into 
water, and meeting with death thereby; I have 
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not yet seen a man die from planting his steps in 
the path of good-fellowship. 

“Rely upon good nature. *Twill not allow pre- 
cedence even to a teacher. 

“The superior man is inflexibly upright, and 
takes not things upon trust. 

“In serving your prince make your service the 
serious concern, and let salary be a secondary 
matter. 

“Where instruction is to be given, there must 
be no distinction of person. 

“Where men’s methods are not identical, there 
can be no planning by one on behalf of another. 

“In speaking, perspicuity is all that is needed.” 

When the blind music-master Mien paid him a 
visit, on his approaching the steps the Master 
called out, “Steps,” and on his coming to the mat, 
said ‘Mat.’ When all in the room were seated, 
the Master told him, “So-and-so is here, So-and-so 
is here.” 

When the music-master had left, Tsz-chang said 
to him, “Is that the way to speak to the music- 
master?” “Well,” he replied, “it is certainly the 
way to assist him.” 


SociaAL VirTUE—SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR Man 


“Tt is social good feeling that gives charm to a 
neighbourhood. And where is the wisdom of those 
who choose an abode where it does not abide? 

“Those who are without it cannot abide long, 
either in straitened or in happy circumstances. 
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Those who possess it find contentment in it. 
Those who are wise go after it as men go after 
gain. 

“Only they in whom it exists can have right 
likings and dislikings for others. 

“Where the will is set upon it, there will be no 
room for malpractices. 

“Riches and honour are what men desire, but if 
they arrive at them by improper ways they should 
not continue to hold them. Poverty and low 
estate are what men dislike, but if they arrive at 
such a condition by improper ways they should 
not refuse it. 

“If the ‘Superior Man’ make nought of social 
good feeling, how shall he fully bear that name? 

“Not even whilst he eats his meal will the 
‘superior man’ forget what he owes to his fellow- 
men. Even in hurried leave-takings, even in mo- 
ments of frantic confusion, he keeps true ‘to this 
virtue. 

“TI have not yet seen a lover of philanthropy, 

nor a hater of misanthropy—such, that the former 
did not take occasion to magnify that virtue in 
himself, and that the latter in his positive prac- 
tice of philanthropy did not, at times, allow in his 
presence something savouring of misanthropy. 
_ “Say you, is there anyone who is able for one 
whole day to apply the energy of his mind to this 
virtue? Well, I have not seen anyone whose en- 
ergy was not equal to it. It may be there are such, 
but I have never met with them. ° 
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“The faults of individuals are peculiar to their 
particular class and surroundings; and it is by ob- 
serving their faults that one comes to understand 
the condition of their good feelings toward their 
fellows. 

“One may hear the right way in the morning, 
and at evening die. 

“The scholar, who is intent upon learning the 
right way and who is yet ashamed of poor attire 
and poor food, is not worthy of being discoursed 
with. 

“The masterly man’s attitude to the world is 
not exclusively this or that: whatsoever is right, 
to that he will be a party. 

- “The masterly man has an eye to virtue, the 
common man to earthly things: the former has an 
eye to penalties for error—the latter, to favour. 

“Where there is habitual going after gain, there 
is much ill-will. 

“When there is ability in a ruler to govern a 
country by adhering to the Rules of Propriety and 
by kindly condescension, what is wanted more? 
Where the ability to govern thus is wanting, 
what has such a ruler to do with the Rules of 
Propriety? 

“One should not be greatly concerned at not be- © 
ing in office, but rather about the requirements in 
one’s self for such a standing. Neither should one 
be so much concerned at being known.” 

Addressing his disciple Tsang Sin, the Master 
said, ‘““Tsang Sin, the principles which I inculcate 
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have one main idea upon which they all hang.” 
“Aye, surely,” he replied. 

When the Master was gone out the other dis- 
ciples asked what was the purport of this remark. 
Tsang’s answer was, “The principles of our Mas- 
ter’s teaching are these—whole-heartedness and 
kindly forbearance; these and nothing more.” 

Other observations of the Master: 

“Men of loftier mind manifest themselves in 
their equitable dealings; small-minded men in their 
going after gain. 

“When you meet with men of worth, think how 
you may attain to their level; when you see others 
of an opposite character, look within and exam- 
ine yourself. 

“A son, in ministering to his parents, may (on 
occasion) offer gentle remonstrances; when he sees 
that their will is not to heed such, he should, 
nevertheless, still continue to show them reverent 
respect, never obstinacy; and if he have to suffer, 
let him do so without murmuring. 

“Whilst the parents are still living, he should 
not wander far; or, if a wanderer, he should at 
least have some fixed address. 

“If for three years he do not veer from the prin- 
ciples of his father, he may be called a dutiful son. 

“A son should not ignore the years of his par- 
ents. On the one hand they may be a matter for 
rejoicing (that they have been so many), and on 
the other, for apprehension (that so few remain). 
“People in olden times were loath to speak out, 
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fearing the disgrace of not being themselves as 
ood as their words. 

“Those who keep within restraints are seldom 
losers. 

“To be slow to speak, but prompt to act, is the 
desire of the ‘superior man.’ 

“Virtue dwells not alone, she must have neigh- 
bors.” 

An observation of Tsz-yu: 

“Officiousness, in the service of princes, leads to 
disgrace; among friends, to estrangement. 

“Let a ruler base his government upon virtuous 
principles, and he will be like the pole-star which 
remains steadfast in its place, while all the host 
of stars turn toward it. 

“The ‘Book of Odes’ contains three hundred 
pieces, but one expression in it may be taken as 
covering the purport of all, viz.: Unswerving 
mindfulness. 

“To govern simply by statute, and to reduce all 
to order by means of pains and penalties, is to 
render the people evasive and devoid of any sense 
of shame. 

“To govern upon principles of virtue, and to re- 
duce them to order by the Rules of Propriety, 
would not only create in them the sense of 
shame, but would, moreover, reach them in all 
their errors. 

“When I attained the age of fifteen, I became 
bent upon study. At thirty, I was a confirmed 
student. At forty, naught could move me from_ 
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my course. At fifty, I comprehended the will and 
decrees of Heaven. At sixty, my ears were at- 
tuned to them. At seventy, I could follow my 
heart’s desires, without overstepping the lines of 
rectitude.” 

To a question of Mang-ti, as to what filial piety 
consisted in, the Master replied, “In not being 
perverse.” Afterward when Fan Ch’i was driv- 
ing him, the Master informed him of this question 
and answer, and Fan Ch’ asked, “What was your 
meaning?’ The Master replied, “I meant that 
the Rules of Propriety should always be adhered to 
in regard to those who brought us into the world— 
in ministering to them while living, in burying 
them when dead, and afterward in the offering 
to them of sacrificial gifts.” 

To a query of Mang Wu respecting filial piety, 
the Master replied, “Parents ought to bear but 
one trouble—that of their own sickness.” 

To a like question put by Tsz-yu, his reply was 
this: “The filial piety of the present day simply 
means the being able to support one’s parents, 
which extends even to the case of dogs and horses, 
all of which may have something to give in the 
way of support. If there be no reverential feeling 
in the matter, what is there to distinguish between 
the cases?” 

To a like question of Tsu-Hua, he replied: “The 
manner is the difficulty. If, in the case of work to 
be done, the younger folks simply take upon them- 
selves the toil of it; or if, in the matter of meat, 
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and drink, they simply set these before their 
elders—is this to be taken as filial piety?” 

Once the Master remarked, “I have conversed 
with Hwui the whole day long, and he has con- 
troverted nothing that I have said, as if he were 
without wits. But when his back was turned, and 
I looked attentively at his conduct apart from me, 
I found it satisfactory in all its issues. No, in- 
deed! Hwui is not without his wits.” 

Other observations of the Master: 

“If you observe what things people (usually) 
take in hand, watch their motives, and note par- 
ticularly what it is that gives them satisfaction, 
shall they be able to conceal from you what they 
are? Conceal themselves, indeed! 

“Be versed in ancient lore, and familiarize your- 
self with the modern; then may you become 
teachers. . 

“The great man is not a mere receptacle.” . 

In reply Tsz-kung respecting the great man: 

“What he first says, as a result of his experience, 
he afterward follows up. 

“The great man is catholic-minded, and not 
one-sided. The common man is the reverse. _ 

“Learning without thought is a snare; thought 
without learning is a danger. 

“Where the mind is set much upon heterodox 
principles, there truly and indeed is harm.” - 

To the disciple Tsz-lu the Master said: “Shall 
I give you a lesson about knowledge? When you 
know a thing, maintain that you know it; and 
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when you do not, acknowledge your ignorance. 
This is characteristic of knowledge.” 

Tsz-chang was studying with an eye to official 
income. The Master addressed him thus: “Of 
the many things you hear, hold aloof from those 
that are doubtful, and speak guardedly with refer- 
ence to the rest; your mistakes will then be few. 

“Also, of the many courses you see adopted, hold 
aloof from those that are risky, and carefully fol- 
low the others; you will then seldom have occasion 
for regret. Thus, being seldom mistaken in your 
utterances, and having few occasions for regret in 
the line you take, you are on the high road to your 
preferment.” 

To a question put to him by Duke Ngai as to 
what should be done in order to render the people 
submissive to authority, Confucius replied: “Pro- 
mote the straightforward, and reject those whose 
courses are crooked, and the thing will be effected. 
Promote the crooked and reject the straightfor- 
ward, and the effect will be the reverse.” 

When Ki K’ang asked of him how the people 
could be induced to show respect, loyalty, and 
willingness to be led, the Master answered: “Let 
there be grave dignity in him who has the over- 
sight of them, and they will show him respect; let 
him be seen to be good to his own parents, and 
kindly in disposition, and they will be loyal to 
him; let him promote those who have ability, and 
see to the instruction of those who have it not, 
and they will be willing to be led.” 
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Someone, speaking to Confucius, inquired, ““Why 
sir, are you not an administrator of government?” 
The Master rejoined: “What says the “Book of the 
Annals’ with reference to filial duty? ‘Make it a 
point to be dutiful to your parents and amicable 
with yonr brethern; the same duties extend to an 
administrator! If these, then, also make an ad- 
minstrator, how am I to take your words about 
being an administrator?” 

On one occasion the Master remarked: “I know 
not what men are good for on whose word no re- 
liance can be placed. How should your carriages, 
large or little, get along without your whipple- 
trees or swing-trees?” 

Tsz-chang asked if it were possible to forecast 
the state of the country ten generations hence. 
The Master replied in this manner: “The Yin 
dynasty adopted the rules and manners of the Hia 
line of kings, and it is possible to tell whether it 
retrograded or advanced. The Chow line has fol- 
lowed the Yin, adopting its ways, and whether 
there has been deterioration or improvement may 
also be determined. Some other line may take up 
in turn those of Chow; and supposing even this 
process to go on for a hundred generations, the 
result may be known.” 

Other sayings of the Master: 

“It is but flattery to make sacrificial offerings to 
departed spirits not belonging to one’s own family. 

“It is moral cowardice to leave undone what one 
perceives to be right to do,” 


CHAPTER Four 


THE MORAL LAW 


HE ordinance of God is what we call the law 

of our being. To fulfil the law of our being 

is what we call the moral law. The moral law 

when reduced to a system is what we call religion. 

The moral law is a law from whose operation we 

cannot for one instant in our existence escape. 

A law from which we may escape is not the moral 

law. Wherefore it is that the moral man watches 

diligently over what his eyes cannot see and is in 
fear and awe of what his ears cannot hear. 

There is nothing more evident than that which 
cannot be seen by the eyes, and nothing more 
palpable than that which cannot be perceived by 
the sense. Wherefore the moral man watches 
diligently over his secret thoughts. 

When the passions such as joy, anger, grief, 
and pleasure have not awakened, that is our true 
self or moral being. When these passions awaken 
and each and all attain due measure and degree: 
that is the moral order. Our true self or moral 
being is the great reality (lit. great root) of exist- 
ence, and moral order is the universal law in the | 
world. 

When true moral being and moral order are 
realized, the universe then becomes a cosmos, and 
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all things attain their full growth and develop- 
ment. 

Confucius remarked: “The life of the moral 
man is an exemplification of the universal moral 
order. The life of the vulgar person, on the other 
hand, is a contradiction of the universal moral 
order. 

“The moral man’s life is an exemplification of 
the universal order, because he is a moral person 
who unceasingly cultivates his true self or moral 
being. The vulgar person’s life is a contradiction 
of the universal order, because he is a vulgar per- 
son who in his heart has no regard for, or fear 
of the moral law.” 

Confucius remarked: ‘““To find the central clue 
to our moral being which unites us to the universal 
order, that indeed, is the highest human attain- 
ment. People are seldom capable of it for long.” 

Confucius remarked: “I know now why there is 
no real moral life. The wise mistake moral law 
for something higher than what it really is; and 
the foolish do not know enough what moral law 
really is. / I know now why the moral law is not 
understood. The noble natures want to live too 
high, high above their moral ordinary self; and ig- 
noble natures do not live high enough, 7. e., not 
up to their moral ordinary true self.”/ 

Confucius remarked: “There was the Emperor 
Shun. He was perhaps what may be considered a 
truly great intellect. Shun had a natural curiosity 
of mind and he loved to inquire into near facts 
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(literally ‘near words,’ meaning here ordinary top- 
ics of conversation in every-day life). He looked , 
upon evil merely as something negative; and he| 
recognized only what was good as having a posi- 
tive existence. Taking the two extremes of nega- 
tive and positive, he applied the mean between the 
two extremes in his judgment, employment and 
dealings with people. This was the characteristic 
of Shun’s great intellect.” 

Confucius remarked: “Men all say ‘We are 
wise’; but when driven forward and are taken in a 
net, a trap, or a pitfall, there is not one who knows 
how to find a way to escape. Men all say, ‘We 
are wise’; but in finding the true central clue and 
balance in their moral being (7. ¢., their normal, 
ordinary, true self) and following the line of con- 
duct which is in accordance with it, they are not 
able to keep it for a round month.” 

Confucius remarked of his favourite disciple, 
Yen Hui: “Hui was a man who all his life sought 
the central clue in his moral being, and when he 
got hold of one thing that was good he embraced 
it with all his might and never lost it again.” 

Confucius remarked: “A man may be able to 
renounce the possession of kingdom and empire, 
be able to spurn the honours and emoluments of 
office, be able to trample upon bare, naked weap- 
ons: with all that he shall not be able to find the 


central clue in his moral being.” 


— 
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On CHARACTER 

Tzu-lu asked what constituted force of character. 

Confucius said: “Do you mean force of charac- 

ter of the people of the southern countries, or force 
of character of the people of the northern countries, 
or do you mean force of character in an absolute 
sense? {To be patient and gentle, ready to teach, 
returning not evil for evil: that is the force of char- 
acter of the people of the southern countries. 
It is the ideal of the moral man. 
/ “To lie under arms and meet death without re- 
gret: that is the force of character of the people 
of the northern countries. It is the ideal of the 
brave man./ 

“But force of character in an absolute sense is 
another thing. Wherefore the man with the true 
force of moral character is one who is easy and ac- 
commodating and yet without weakness or in- 
discrimination. How unflinchingly firm he is in 
his strength! He is independent without any bias. 
How unflinchingly firm he is in his strength! When 
there is moral social order in the country, if he 
enters public life he does not change from what he 
was when in retirement. When there is no moral 
social order in the country, he holds on his way 
without changing even unto death. How un- 
flinchingly firm he is in his strength!” : 

Confucius remarked: ‘There are men who seek 
for some abstruse meaning in religion and philoso- 
phy, and live a life singular in order that they may 
leave a name to posterity. This is what I never do. © 
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“There are again good men who try to live in. | 
conformity with the moral law, but who, when | 
they have gone half way, throw it up. I never 
could give it up. 

“Lastly, there are truly moral men who un- 
consciously live a life in entire harmony with the 
universal moral order, and who live unknown to 
the world and unnoticed of men without any con- 
cern. It is only men of holy, divine natures who 
are capable of this.” 

The moral law is to be found everywhere, and 
yet it is a secret. 

The simple intelligence of ordinary men and 
women of the people may understand something 
of the moral law, but in its utmost reaches there 
is something which even the wisest and holiest of 
men cannot understand. The ignoble natures of 
ordinary men and women of the people may be 
able to carry out the moral law, but in its utmost 
reaches even the wisest and holiest of men cannot 
live up to it. 

Great as the Universe is, man with the infinite 
moral nature in him is never satisfied. For there 
is nothing so great, but the mind of the moral man 
can conceive of something still greater which noth- 
ing in the world can hold. There is nothing so 
small, but the mind of moral man can conceive of 
something still smaller which nothing in the world 

: can split. 
k “There are four things in the moral life of a man, 
not one of which I have been able to carry out in 
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my life. To serve my father as I would expect my 
son to serve me: that I have not been able to do. 
To serve my sovereign as I would expect a minis- 
ter under me to serve me: that I have not been 
able to do. To act toward my elder brother as 
I would expect my younger brother to act toward 
me: that I have not been able to do. To be the 
first to behave toward friends as I would expect 
them to behave toward me: that I have not been 
able“to do. 

/ “Tn the discharge of the ordinary duties of life, 


“and in the exercise of care in ordinary conversa- 


tion, whenever there is shortcoming, never fail to 


,* \ strive for improvement; and when there is much to 
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be said, always say less than what is necessary— 
words having respect to actions and actions having 
respect to words. Is it not just this thorough gen- 
uineness and absence of pretense which character- 
izes the moral man if 

The moral man cénforms himself to his life cir- 
cumstances; he does not desire anything outside of 
his position. 

Finding himself in a position of wealth and 
honour, he lives as becomes one living in a position 
of wealth and honour. Finding himself in a posi- 
tion of poverty and humble circumstances, he lives 
as becomes one living in a position of poverty and 
humble circumstances. Finding himself in un- 
civilized countries, he lives as becomes one livin 
in uncivilized countries. Finding himself in cir- 
cumstances of danger and difficulty, he acts ac- 


_ 
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cording to wha¢ is required of a man under such 
circumstances./ In one word, the moral man can 
find himself in no situation in life in which he is 
not master of himself. 

In a high position he does not domineer over his 
subordinates. In a subordinate position he does 


not court the favours of his superiors. He puts in | 


order his own personal conduct and seeks nothing 
from others, hence he has no complaint to make. 
He complains not against God nor rails against 
men. / 

Thus it is that the moral man lives out the even 
tenor of his life, calmly waiting for the appointment 
of God, whereas the vulgar person takes to dan- 
gerous courses, expecting the uncertain chances of 
luck. -——~ 

Confucius remarked: “In the practice of archery 
we have something resembling the principle in a 
moral man’s life. When the archer misses the 
center of the target he turns round and seeks for 
the cause of his failure within himself.” | 

“The moral sense is the characteristic attribute 
of man. To feel natural affection for those nearly , 
related to us is the highest expression of the moral, 
sense. The sense of justice is the recognition of 
what is right and proper. To honour those who’ 
are worthier than ourselves is the highest expres- 
sion of the sense of justice. The relative degrees 
of natural affection we ought to feel for those who 
are nearly related to us, and the relative grades of 
honour we ought to show to those worthier than 
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ourselves—these are that which gives rise to the 
forms and distinctions in social life. For unless 
social inequalities have a true and moral basis, 
government of the people is an impossibility.” 

It is necessary for a man of the governing class 
to set about regulating his personal conduct and 
character. In considering how to regulate his per- 
sonal conduct and character it is necessary for him 
to do his duties toward those nearly related to 
him. In considering how to do his duties toward 
those nearly related to him it is necessary for him 
to understand the nature and organization of hu- 
man society. In considering the nature and or- 
ganization of human society it is necessary for him 
to understand the laws of God. 

“The duties of universal obligation are five, and 
the moral qualities by which they are carried out 
are three. The duties are those between ruler and 
subject; between father and son; between husband 
and wife; between elder brother and younger; and 
those in the intercourse between friends: these 
are the five duties of universal obligation. Intelli- 
gence, moral character, and courage: these are the 
three universally recognized moral qualities of man. 
It matters not in what way men come to the exer- 
cise of these moral qualities, the result i is one and 
the same. 

“Some men are born with the aaa es of these 
moral qualities; some acquire it as the result of 
education; some acquire it as the result of hard 


experience. But when the knowledge is acquired, 
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it comes to one and the same thing. Some exer- 
cise these moral qualities naturally and easily; 
some because they find it advantageous to do so; 
some with effort and difficulty. But when the 
achievement is made it comes to one and the same 
thing.” 

Confucius went on to say: “Love of knowledge | 
is the characteristic of men of intellectual charac- 
ter. Strenuous attention to conduct is the chars 
acteristic of men of moral character. 

“When a man understands the nature and use 
of these three moral qualities, he will then under- 
stand how, to put in order his personal conduct and 
character. | When a man understands how to put 
in order his personal conduct and character, he ill 
understand how to govern men. When a man un- 
derstands how to govern men, he will then under- 
stand how to govern nations and empires. \ 

For every one called to the government of na- 
tions and empires there are nine cardinal directions 
to be attended to: 

1. Putting in order his personal conduct. 

2. Honouring worthy men. 

3. Cherishing affection for, and doing his duty 
toward, his kindred. 

4. Showing respect to the high ministers of 
State. 

5. Identifying himself with the interests and 
welfare of the whole body of public officers. 

6. Showing himself as a father to the common 


people. - 
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7. Encouraging the introduction of all useful 
arts. 

8. Showing tenderness to strangers from far 
countries. 

_ g. Taking interest in the welfare of the princes 
, of the Empire. 

“When the ruler pays attention to putting in 
order his personal conduct, there will be respect 
for the moral. When the ruler honours worthy 
men, he will not be deceived. When the ruler 
cherishes affection for his kindred, there will be no 
disaffection among the members of his family. 
When the ruler shows respect to the high ministers 
of state, he will not make mistakes. When the 
ruler identifies himself with the interests and wel- 
fare of the body of public officers, there will be a 
strong spirit of loyalty among the gentlemen of the 
country. When the ruler becomes a father to the 
common people, the mass of the people will exert 
themselves for the good of the State. When the 
ruler encourages the introduction of all useful arts, 
there will be sufficiency of wealth and revenue in 
the country. When the ruler shows tenderness to 
the strangers from far countries, people from all 
quarters of the world will flock to the country. 
When the ruler takes interest in the condition and 
welfare of the princes of the empire, he will inspire 
awe and respect for his authority throughout the 
whole world. 

“By attending to the cleanliness and purity of 
his person and to the propriety and dignity of his 
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dress, and in every word and act permitting noth- | 

ing which is contrary to good taste and decency: | 

that is how the ruler puts in order his personal 
conduct. 

/ “By banishing all flatterers and keeping away 
\ from the society of women; holding in low estima. 
tion possession of worldly goods, but valuing moral 
qualities in men: that is how the ruler gives en- 
couragement to worthy men. By raising them to 
high places of honour and bestowing ample emolu- 

ments for their maintenance; sharing and sym- | 

pathizing with their tastes and opinions: that is | 

how the ruler inspires love for his person among 

the members of his family. By extending the 

powers of their functions and allowing them dis- / 
cretion in the employment of their subordinates: 
that is how the ruler gives encouragement to the 
high ministers of State. 

“By dealing loyally and punctually with them in 
all engagements which he makes with them, and 
allowing a liberal scale of pay: that is how the 
ruler gives encouragement to men in the public 
service. By strictly limiting the time of their ser- 
vice and making all imposts as light as possible: 
that is how the ruler gives encouragement to the 
mass of the people. By ordering daily inspection 
and monthly examination, and rewarding each ac- | 
cording to the degree of his workmanship: that is 
how the ruler encourages the artisan class. By 
welcoming them when they come, and giving them 
protection when they go, commending what is 
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good in them, and making allowance for their ig- 
norance: that is how the ruler shows tenderness to 
strangers from far countries. By restoring lines of 


broken succession and reviving extinguished States, 


putting down anarchy and disorder wherever they 
are found, and giving support to the weak against 
the strong, fixing stated times for their attendance 
and the attendance of their envoys at court, load- 
ing them with presents when they leave, while ex- 
acting little from them in the way of contribution 
when they come: that is how the ruler takes in- 
terest in the welfare of the princes of the empire. 

“For everyone who is called to the government 
of nations and empire, these are the nine cardinal 
directions to be attended to, and there is only one 
way by which they can be carried out. In all mat- 
ters success depends on preparation; without prep- 
aration there will always be failure. When what 
is to be said is previously determined, there will 
be no breakdown. When what is to be done is 
previously determined, there will be no difficulty 
in carrying it out. When a line of conduct is pre- 
viously determined, there will be no occasion for 
vexation. When the general principles are previ- 
ously determined, there will be no perplexity to 
know what to do.” 


On TrutTu 


“If those in authority have not the confidence 
of those under them, government of the people is 
an impossibility. There is only one way to gain 
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confidence for one’s authority. If a man is not 


trusted by his friends, he will not gain the confi- 


dence for his authority. There is only one way to) 


be trusted by one’s friends. If a man does not 
command the obedience of the members of his fam- 
ily, he will not be trusted by his friends. There is 
only one way to command the obedience of the 
members of one’s family. If a man, looking into 
his own heart, is not true to himself, he will not 
command the obedience of the members of his fam-! 
ily. There is only one way for a man to be true 
to himself. If he does not know what is good, a 
man cannot be true to himself. 


“Truth is the law of God. Acquired truth is the ‘ 


law of man. 

“He who intuitively apprehends truth is one 
who, without effort, hits what is right and, without 
thinking, understands what he wants to know: 
whose life is easily and naturally in harmony with 
the moral law. Such a one is what we call a saint 
or a man of divine nature. He who acquires truth is 
one who finds out what is good and holds fast to it. 

“Tn order to acquire truth, it is necessary to ob- 
tain a wife and extensive knowledge of what has 

been said and done in the world—critically to in- 
quire into it, carefully to ponder over it, clearly to 
sift it, and earnestly to carry it out. 

“It matters not what you learn, but when you 
once learn a thing you must never give it up until 
you have mastered it. It matters not what you 
inquire into, but when you inquire into a thing you 
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must never give it up until you have thoroughly 
understood it. It matters not what you try to 
think out, but when you once try to think out a 
thing you must never give it up until you have 
got what you want. It matters not what you try 
to sift out, but when you once try to sift out a 
thing you must never give it up until you have 
sifted it out clearly and distinctly. It matters not 
what you try to carry out, but when you once try 
to carry out a thing you must never give it up 
until you have done it thoroughly and well. If an- 
other man succeeds by one effort, you will use a 
hundred efforts. If another man succeeds by ten 
efforts, you use a thousand efforts. 

“Let a man really proceed in this manner and, 
though dull, he will surely become intelligent; 
though weak, he will surely become strong.” 

Confucius remarked: “The Emperor Sun might 
perhaps be considered in the highest sense of the 
word a pious man. In moral qualities he was a 
saint. In dignity of office he was the ruler of the 
empire. In wealth, all that the wide world con- 
tained belonged to him. After his death his spirit 
was sacrificed to in the ancestral temple, and his 
children and grandchildren preserved the sacrifice 
for long generations. 

“Thus it is that he who possesses great moral 
qualities will certainly attain to corresponding high 
position, to corresponding great prosperity, to cor- 
responding great name, to corresponding great age. 
* “For God in giving life to all created things is 
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surely bountiful to them according to their quali- 
ties. Hence the tree that is full of life He fosters 
and sustains, while that which is ready to fall He 
cuts off and destroys.” 

Confucius remarked: “The man perhaps who 
enjoyed the most perfect happiness was the Em- 
peror Wen. For father he had a remarkable man, 
the Emperor Chi; and for son also a remarkable 
man, the Emperor Wu. His father laid the foun- 
dation of his House and his son carried it on. The 
Emperor Wu continuing the great work begun by 
his ancestors—the great Emperor, his grandfather 
Chi, and his father, the Emperor Wen—had only to 
buckle on his armour and the Empire at once 
came to his possession. 

“The Emperor Wen was a no less distinguished 
man. In dignity of office he was the ruler of the 
Empire; in wealth, all that the wide world con- 
tained belonged to him. After his death his spirit 
was sacrificed to in the ancestral temple, and his 
children and grandchildren preserved the sacrifice 
for long generations. 

“The Emperor Wen never actually ascended the 
throne, but his son, the Duke of Chow, ascribed 
the achievement of founding the Imperial House 
equally to the moral qualities of the Emperors 
Wen and Wu. He carried the Imperial title up 
to the Great Emperor (Wen’s grandfather) and the 
Emperor Chi (Wen’s father). He sacrificed to all 
the past reigning dukes of the House with imperial 
honours.” 
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This rule is now universally observed from the 
reigning princes and nobles to the gentleman and 
common people. In the case where the father 1s 
a noble and the son is a simple gentleman, the 
father, when he dies, is buried with the honours of 
a noble, but sacrificed to as a simple gentleman. 
In the case where the father is a simple gentleman 
and the son a noble, the father, when he dies, is 
buried as a simple gentleman, but sacrificed to with 
the honours of a nobleman. The rule for one year 
of mourning for relatives is binding up to the rank 
of a noble, but the rule for three years of mourning 
for parents is binding for all up to the Emperor. 
In mourning for parents there is only one rule, and 
no distinction is made between noble and plebeian. 

Confucius remarked: “The Emperor Wu and 
his brother, the Duke of Chow, were indeed emi- 
nently pious men. Now, true filial piety consists 
in successfully carrying out the unfinished work of 
our forefathers, and transmitting their achieve- 
ments to posterity. 

“In spring and autumn they repaired and -put 
in order the ancestral temple, arranged the sacri- 
ficial vessels, exhibited the regalia and heirlooms 
of the family, and presented the appropriate offer- 
ings of the season. 

“The principles, in the order of precedence in the 
ceremonies of worship in the ancestral temple, are: 
In the first place, to arrange the members of the 
family according to descent. Ranks are next con- 
sidered, in order to give recognition to the princi- 
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ple of social distinction. Services rendered are next 
considered as a recognition of distinction in moral 
worth. In the general banquet those below take 
precedence of those above in the pledging the com- 
pany, in order to show that consideration is shown _ 
to the meanest. In conclusion, a separate feast is | : 
given to the elders in order to recognize the prin- 
ciple of seniority according to age.” 

To gather in the same places where our fathers 
before us have gathered; to perform the same cere- 
monies which they before us have performed; to 
play the same music which they before us have 
played; to pay respect to those whom they hon- 
oured; to love those who were dear to them; in 
fact, to serve them now dead as if they were liv- 
ing, and now departed as if they were still with 
us; this is the highest achievement of true filial 
piety. a § 

The performance of sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth is meant for the service of God. The per- 
formance of ceremonies in the ancestral temple is 
meant for the worship of ancestors. If one only 
understood the meaning of the sacrifices to Heaven 
and Earth and the signification of the services in 
ancestral worship, it would be the easiest thing to 
govern a nation. 

Confucius remarked: “The power of spiritual 
forces in the Universe—how active it is everywhere! 
Invisible to the eyes and impalpable to the senses, 
it is inherent in all things and nothing can escape 
its operation.” 

It 
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It is the fact that there are these forces. which 
make men in all countries fast and purify them- 
selves, and with solemnity of dress institute ser- 
vices of sacrifice and religious worship. Like the 
rush of mighty waters the presence of unseen 
Powers is felt, sometimes above us, sometimes 


around us. 
/ 


The intelligence which comes from the direct 
apprehension of truth is intuition. The apprehen- 
sion of truth which comes from the exercise of in- 
telligence is the result of education. Where there 
is truth there is intelligence; where there is intelli- 
gence there is truth. 

It is only he, in the world, who possesses abso- 
lute truth who can get to the bottom of the law of 
his being. He who is able to get to the bottom of 
the law of his being will be able to get to the bot- 
tom of the law of being of other men. He who is 
able to get to the bottom of the law of being of 
men will be able to get to the bottom of the laws 
of physical nature. He who is able to get to the 
bottom of the laws of physical nature will be able 
to influence the forces of creation of the Universe. 
He who can influence the forces of creation of the 
Universe is one with the Powers of the Universe. 

The next order of the process of man’s mind is 
to attain to the apprehension of a particular branch - 
of. knowledge. In every particular branch of 
knowledge there is truth. Where there is truth, 
there is substance. Where there is substance, there 
is reality. Where there is reality, there is intelli- 
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gence. Where there is intelligence, there is power. 
Where there is power, there is influence. Where 
there is influence, there is creative power. It is / 
only he who possesses absolute truth in the world 
who can create. 

It is an atribute of the possession of absolute 
truth to be able to foreknow. When a nation or 
family is about to flourish, there are sure to be 
lucky omens. When a nation or family is about 
to perish, there are sure to be signs and prodigies. 
These things manifest themselves in the instru- 
ments of divination and in the agitation of the 
human body. When happiness or calamity is 
about to come, it can be known beforehand. When 
it is good, it can be known beforehand. When it 
is evil, it can also be known beforehand. There- 
fore, he who possesses absolute truth is like a 
spiritual being. 

Truth means the realization of our being, and 
moral law means the law of our being. Truth is) 
the beginning and end (the substance) of ex. 
istence. Without truth there is no existence. 
It is for this reason that the moral man values 
truth. . ’ 

Truth is not only the realization of our own be- | 
ing, it is that by which things outside of us have ) 
an existence. The realization of our being is 
moral sense. The realization of things outside of 
us is intellect. These, moral sense and intellect, 
are the powers or faculties of our being. They 
combine the inner or subjective and outer or ob- 
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jective use of the power of the mind. Therefore, 
with truth everything done is right. 

* Thus absolute truth is indestructible. Being in- 
destructible it is eternal. Being eternal it is self- 
existent. Being self-existent it is infinite. Being 
infinite it is vast and deep. Being vast and deep 
it is transcendental and intelligent. It is because 
it is vast and deep that it contains all existence 
It is because it is transcendental and intelligent 
that it embraces all existence. It is because it is 
infinite and eternal that it fills all existence. In 
vastness and depth it is like Earth. In transcen- 
dental intelligence it is like Heaven. Infinite and 
eternal, it is Infinitude itself. 

. Such being the nature of absolute truth, it mani- 
fests itself without being evident; it produces effects 
without action; it accomplishes its ends without 
being conscious. 


NATURE AND THE Morat Law In Man 


The principle in the course and operation of na- 
ture may be summed up in one word: it exists for 
its own sake without any double or ulterior mo- 
tive. Hence the way in which it produces things 
in unfathomable. 

Nature is vast, deep, high, intelligent, infinite, 
and eternal. The heaven appearing before us is 
only this bright, shining spot; but when taken in 
its immeasurable extent, the sun, moon, stars, and 
constellations are suspended in it, and all things 
are embraced under it. The earth, appearing be- 
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fore us, is but a handful of soil; but taken in all 
its breadth and depth, it sustains mighty Hima- 
layas without feeling their weight; rivers and seas 
dash against it without causing it to leak. The 
mountain appearing before us is only a mass of 
rock; but taken in all the vastness of its size, grass 
and vegetation grow upon it, birds and beasts 
dwell on it, and treasures of precious stones are 
found in it. The water appearing before us is but 
a ladleful of liquid; but taken in all its unfathom- 
able depths, the largest crustaceans, fishes, and 
reptiles are produced in them, and all useful prod- 
ucts abound in them. 

Oh, how great is the divine moral law in man! 
Vast and illimitable, it gives birth and life to all 
created things. It towers high up to the very 
heavens. How wonderful and great it is! All the 
institutions of human society and civilization— 
law, customs, and usages—have their origin there. 
All these institutions wait for the man before they 
can be put into practice. Hence it is said: Unless 
there be highest moral power, the highest moral 
law cannot be realized. 

Wherefore the moral man, while honouring the 
greatness and power of his moral nature, yet does 
not neglect inquiry and pursuit of knowledge. 
While widening the extent of his knowledge, he 
yet seeks to attain utmost accuracy in the minutest 
details. While seeking to understand the highest 
things, he yet lives a plain, ordinary life in ac- 
cordance with the moral order. Going over what 
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he has already acquired, he keeps adding to it new 
knowledge. Earnest and simple, he respects and 
obeys the laws and usages of social life. 

Therefore, when in a position of authority, he 
is not proud; in a subordinate position he is not 
insubordinate. When there is moral social order 
in the country, what he speaks will be of benefit 
to the nation; and when there is no moral social 
order in the country his silence will ensure fore- 
bearance for himself. 

Confucius remarked: “A man who is foolish, and 
yet is fond of using his own judgment, who is in 
humble circumstances, and yet is fond of assum- 
ing authority, who, while living 1 in the present age, 
reverts to the ways of antiquity, such-a man is 
one who will bring calamity upon himself.” 


Morat Law anp AUTHORITY 


To no one but the supreme head of the empire 
does it belong to disturb the established religious 
and social institutions, to introduce new forms of 
government, to change the form and use of lan- 
guage. At the present day throughout the empire 
carriage wheels all have the same standard form 
and size, all writing is written with the same char- 
acters, and in all the relations of life all recognize 
the same established principles. 

Although a man may occupy the position of the 
supreme head of the empire, yet, unless he pos- 
sesses the moral qualities fitting him for the task, 
he may not take upon himself to make changes in 
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the established moral and religious institutions. 
Although one may possess the moral qualities fit- 
ting him for the task, yet, unless he occupies the 
position of the supreme head of the empire, he 
may not take upon himself to make changes in the 
established moral and religious institutions. 

Confucius remarked: “I have tried to under- 
stand the moral and religious institutions of the 
Hsia dynasty, but what remains of those institu- 
tions in the present state of Ch’i is not sufficient 
to give me a clue. I have studied the moral and 
religious institutions of the Yin dynasty; the re- 
mains of them are still preserved in the present 
state of Sung. I have studied the moral and re- 
ligious institutions of the prsent Chow dynasty, 
which are now in use. In practice I follow the 
forms of the present Chow dynasty.” 


Morat Law anp Man’s ConscrousneEss 


To attain to the sovereignty of the world there 
are three important things necessary; they may, 
perhaps, be summed up in one: blamelessness of 
life. 

However excellent a system of moral truths ap- 
pealing to supernatural authority may be, it is not 
verifiable by experience; what is not verifiable by 
experience cannot command credence, and what 
cannot command credence the people will never 
obey. However excellent a system of moral truths 
appealing merely to worldly authority may be, it 
does not command respect; what does not com- 
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mand respect cannot command credence, and what 
cannot command credence the people will never 
obey. 

Therefore, every system of moral laws must be 
based upon the man’s own consciousness. It must 

u be verified by the common experience of men. 
Examined into, by comparing it with the teachings 
of acknowledged great and wise men of the past, 
there must be no divergence. Applying it to the 
operations and processes of nature in the physical 
universe, there must be no contradiction. Con- 
fronted with the spiritual powers of the universe 
a man must be able to maintain it without any 
doubt. He must be prepared to wait a hundred 
generations after him for the coming of a man of 
perfect divine nature to confirm it without any 
misgivings. The fact that he is able to confront 
the spiritual powers of the Universe without any 
doubt shows that he understands the will of God. 
The fact that he is prepared to wait a hundred 
generations after him for the man of perfect divine 
nature without any misgiving shows that he under- 
stands the nature of man. 

Wherefore it is that it is true of the really great 
moral man, that every act of his life becomes an 
example for generations; everything he does be- 
comes a statute for generations, and every word 
he utters becomes a law for generations. Those 
who are far away and do not know him look up 
to him, while those who are near and know him 
do not reject him. 
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Confucius taught the truth originally handed 
down by the ancient Emperors Yao and Shun, and 
he adopted and perfected the system of moral 
laws established by the Emperors Wen and Wu. 
He showed that they harmonize with the divine 
order which governs the resolutions of the seasons 
in the Heaven above, and that they fit in with the 
moral design which is to be seen in physical na- 
ture upon the Earth below. 

These moral laws form one system with the laws 
by which Heaven and Earth support and contain, 
overshadow and canopy all things. These moral 
laws form the same system with the laws by which 
the seasons succeed each other, and the sun and 
moon appear with the alternations of day and 
night. It is this same system of laws by which 
all created things are produced and develop them- 
selves each in its order and system without injur- 
ing one another; that the operations of nature take 
their course without conflict or confusion; the lesser 
forces flowing everywhere like river currents, while 
the great forces of Creation go silently and steadily 
on. It is this—one system running through all— 
that makes the Universe so impressively great. 

It is only the man with the most perfect divine 
moral nature who is able to combine in himself 
quickness of apprehension, intelligence, insight, 
and understanding; qualities necessary for the exer- 
cise of command, magnanimity, generosity, be- 
nignity, and gentleness; qualities necessary for the 
exercise of patience: originality, energy, strength 
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of character, and determination; qualities necessary 
for the exercise of endurance: dignity, noble seri- 
ousness, order, and regularity; qualities necessary 
for the exercise of self-respect; grace, method, 
delicacy, and lucidity: qualities necessary for the 
exercise of critical judgment. 

Thus all-embracing and vast is the nature of 
such aman. Profound it is and inexhaustible, like 
a living spring of water, ever running out with life 
and vitality. All-embracing and vast, it is like 
Heaven. Profound and inexhaustible, it is like the 
abyss. 

As soon as such a man shall make his appearance 
in the world all people will reverence him. What- 
ever he says, all people will believe it. Whatever 
he does, all people will be pleased with it. Thus, 
his fame and name will spread and fill all the 
civilized world, extending even to savage coun- 
tries; wherever ships and carriages reach; wherever 
the labour and enterprise of man penetrate; wher- 
ever the heavens overshadow and the earth sus- 
tains; wherever sun and moon shine; wherever 
frost and dew fall; all who have life and breath 
will honour and love him. Therefore we may say: 
“He is the equal of God.” 

It is only he in this world who is possessed of 
absolute truth that can order and adjust the great 
relations of human society, fix the fundamental 
principles of morality, and understand the laws of 
creation of the Universe. 

Now, where does such a man derive his: power 
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and knowledge except from himself? How all- 
absorbing his humanity! How unfathomable the 
depth of his mind! How infinitely grand and vast 
his divine nature! Who can understand such a 
nature except him who is gifted with the most per- 
fect intelligence and endowed with the highest 
divine qualities of nature and mind? 

The life of the moral man is plain and yet not 
unattractive; it is simple and yet full of grace; it 
is easy and yet methodical. He knows that ac- 
complishment of great things consists in doing little 
things well. He knows that great effects are pro- 
duced by small causes. He knows the evidence 
and reality of what cannot be perceived by the 
senses. Thus he is enabled to enter into the world 
of ideas and morals. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


CONFUCIUS ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
FILIAL DUTY 


ae Chinese give respect to the living, and 
also reverence the dead. It is from the past 
that they have tried to learn, and the past is a 
pathway which the feet of spirits have trodden 
and made luminous. And, moreover, no man can 
escape from his ancestors, even if he go to the 
uttermost parts of the earth and dwell among 
strangers. Over the heads of the family the polli- 
ticlan, ancient and modern; looks to the State. 
But China, from the shelter and security of her 
myriad bulwarks, has watched the sun of many 
empires rise and set. 


Tue Meanineo oF Fitiat Duty 


Once upon a time Confucius was sitting in his 
study, having his disciple, Tseng Ts’an, to attend 
him. He asked Tseng Ts’an: “Do you know by 
what virtue and power the good Emperors of old 
made the world peaceful, and people to live in 
harmony with one another, and the inferior con- 
tended under the control of their superiors?” To 
this Tseng Ts’an, rising from his seat, replied: 
“T do not know this, for I am not clever.” Then 
said Confucius: “The duty of children to their 
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parents is the fountain whence all other virtues 
spring, and also the starting-point from which we 
ought to begin our education. Now take your 
seat and I will explain this. Our body and hair 
and skin are all derived from our parents, and, 
therefore, we have no right to injure any of them 
in the least. This is the first duty of a child. 

“To live an upright life and to spread the great 
doctrines of humanity must win good reputation 
after death, and reflect great honour upon our 
parents. This is the last duty of a son. 

“Hence the first duty of a son is to pay a careful 
attention to every want of his parents. The next 
is to serve his government loyally, and the last to 
establish a good name for himself. 

“So it is written in the Ta Yal: ‘You must 
think of your ancestors and continue to cultivate 
the virtue which you inherit from them.’ ” 


Tue Fitrat Duty or FeupaAL PRINCES 
Any man will be secure in his position, however 


high it may be, if he does not behave himself 
in a haughty manner; and will be ever able to 
keep his wealth if he is frugal and careful in his 
expenses. | 

When he is able to secure himself in his high 
position, he can, of course, remain unimpaired in 
his dignity; and where he can keep his wealth, he 
will always remain rich. Having placed himself in 
a position of honour, and secured the possession of 
his wealth, he will be able to protect his country 
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and further the welfare of his people. This is the 
filial duty of a feudal Prince. 

In the Shih Ching it is thus written: “Be care- 
ful as though you were standing upon the brink of 
a high precipice or treading on thin ice.” 


Tue Fitiat Duty or Hicu OFFIcERS 


If we do not put on such dress as our good 
Emperors of old would forbid, if we do not speak 
such words as they would forbid, and if we do not 
behave ourselves in such a way as they would for- 
bid, then we shall be always right in what we say 
and what we do. If so, then nobody will be able 
to find fault with our words or with our deeds, and 
therefore we shall be able to keep our family from 
being visited with any serious misfortune, and to 
offer sacrifices to our ancestors forever. This is 
the filial duty of a high officer. 

In the Shih Ching it is thus written: “Be dili- 
gent every minute to attend upon the one person” 
(meaning the Emperor). 


Tue Firiat Duty or THE LITERARY CLass 


From the manner in which we should treat our 
father we learn how to treat our mother. The love 
toward them is the same. From the manner in 
which we should treat our father we also learn how 
to serve our August Master. The respect shown 
to them is the same. To our mother we show love, 
to our August Master respect, while to our father 
both love and respect. If we can serve our August 
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Master with such feelings as we have toward our 
father, then loyalty is shown; and if we treat 
venerable persons with respect, dian harmony will 
reign in the circle of our life. Not failing to treat 
the August Master with loyalty and the venerable 
with respect, we shall be able to make ourselves 
secure in our high position and to offer sacrifices to 
our ancestors forever. 

This is the filial duty of the Literati. So in the 
Shih Ching it is written: “Do not do anything in 
the course of a day which will reflect dishonour 
upon your ancestors.” 


Tue Firrat Duty or Common PEopPLE 


To do the necessary in every season (such as 
growing crops in spring and reaping harvest in 
autumn), to do the utmost to make lands as fertile 
as possible, and to be frugal in their expense, in 
order to keep their parents in comfort, is the filial 
duty of the common people. 

From the Emperor downward to the common 
people, everyone has the same duty imposed upon 
him, and there is no instance in which we can find 
that a man cannot fulfil this duty. 


Tue “THREE Powers” 


On hearing what Confucius said about filial 
duty, Tseng Tzu remarked: “How great is the use 
of filial duty!” Here Confucius continued: “F ilial 
duty is the constant doctrine of Heaven, the natu- 
ral righteousness of Earth, and the practical duty 
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of man. Every member of the community ought 
to observe it with the greatest care. We do what 
is dictated by Heaven and what is good for the 
general public in order to organize the community. 
On this account our education is wide-spread, 
though it is not compulsory, and our government 
is sound, though it is not rigorous. The effect of 
education upon the minds of the people was well 
known to the good Emperors of old. They made 
every person love his parents by loving their own 
parents first. They induced every person to culti- 
vate his virtue by expounding the advantages of 
virtue to him. They behaved themselves respect- 
fully and humbly, so that the people might not 
quarrel with one another. They trained the people 
for ceremonial observances, and educated them 
with music so that they might live in harmony. 
They told the people what things they liked or 
disliked to see done, so that they might under- 
stand what they were forbidden to do. 

In the Shih Ching it is thus written: “The dig- 
nified statesman is always the subject of the atten- 
tion of the people.” 


Fir1a, Duty In GOVERNMENT 


The good Emperors of old ruled the Empire by 
means of filial duty, and dared not neglect the 
ministers of their vassal states. How much less 
the dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons! 
_ They thereby gained the good-will of all their vas- 
sal states, which sent their deputies to represent 
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them in any sacrifice offered to the ancestors of 
their Supreme Master. This is what we mean by 
saying that the good Emperors of old governed the 
world by filial duty. 

As to the vassal states, their rulers dared not 
treat widowers and widows with insolence; how 
then could they dare act so toward the literary 
class and the people? Hence they gained the good- 
will of their subjects, and the latter would join 
them in offering sacrifices to their ancestors. 

Now we may say a word about a family. If the 
head of a family does not act haughtily toward his 
servant, he cannot act so to his wife and children. 
Hence, he will gain the good-will of all his people, 
and they will help him in the fulfilment of his 
filial duty. In such a family the parents must feel 
happy when they are living, and their spirits must 
come to enjoy the sacrifice when they are dead. 
By the principle of filial duty the whole world can 
be made happy and all calamities and dangers can 
be averted. Such was the government of the 
_ Empire by the enlightened rulers of old, in accord- 
ance with the principle of filial duty. 

In the Shih Ching it is thus written: “If you 
adorn yourself with the highest virtue, the whole 
world will follow you.” 


GovERNMENT BY THE SAGE 


Tseng Tzu asked: “Is filial piety the highest of 
all the virtues possessed by a great sage?” To 
this Confucius replied: “There is nothing so great 
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in the world as man, and there is nothing so great 
in a man as filial piety. The first duty of a son is 
to venerate his parent, and in order to show rever- 
ence for his dead father he has to offer him sacri- 
fice when he offers sacrifices to Heaven. A man 
who had done this was the Duke of Chou. When 
he offered sacrifices to Heaven in a suburban dis- 
trict, he also offered a sacrifice to his deceased 
ancestor Hou Chi, and when he offered sacrifice to 
Heaven at the temple named Ming Tang, he also 
made one to his deceased father Wen Wang. His 
good action produced such an effect that all the 
feudal barons at that time came to assist him in 
performing the ceremony of offering sacrifice to 
Heaven. It is therefore evident that there is 
nothing so great in human nature as filial piety. 
The feeling of affection is fostered during the time 
of infancy, and from that affection springs rever- 
ence. Since every man has a natural reverence, the 
great sages of the time teach him how and when 
to show it; and since he has a natural feeling of 
affection, they teach him when and how to culti- 
vate it. As the teachings of these sages are based 
on the principle of filial piety, their doctrine is 
propagated without effort, and their government 
is effectual without resorting to force. The affec- 
tion between a father and a son is natural, and also 
a source from which springs the reverence which 
a minister ought to show to his sovereign. When 
parents have a son born to them, the regular line 
of descent in the family is thereby secured. This 
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is the greatest duty in family life. We must treat 
our parents with the same reverence as is shown 
to our sovereign, because we receive boundless 
kindness from them and are under a natural ob- 
ligation to do so. If anyone does not love his 
parents, but others, he is a rebel against virtue; 
and if anyone does not respect his parents, but 
others, he is also a rebel against the standard of 
rites. Any action which is against the law of na- 
ture will certaily not be an example for the public; 
and anyone who gets a high position, such as that 
of ruler, by undue influence instead of by good 
actions, will be despised by good men. As to the 
latter, they say what they ought. to say, and do 
what they think is good for the public. Their 
virtue and justice are estimable, their actions are 
worthy of being followed, their behaviour is credit- 
able, and their manner is correct in every way. 
If such persons are rulers of a state, they will 
afford to the people a good example to follow and 
will also inspire them with reverence and affection. 
This is principally the cause of their being success- 
ful in propagating their doctrines and in effectu- 
ally carrying on their government. Do you not 
remember what is said in the Shin Ching?—‘Look 
at that good man. How correct his behaviour is!” 


Tue Fitiat Duty or A Son 


Confucius said: “‘A filial son has five duties to 
perform to his parents: (1) He must venerate 
them in daily life. (2) He must try to make them 
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happy in every possible way, especially when the 
meal is served. (3) He must take extra care of 
them when they are sick. (4) He ought to show 
great sorrow for them when they are dead. (5) He 
must offer sacrifices to his deceased parents with 
the utmost solemnity. If he fulfills these duties, 
then he can be considered as having done what 
ought to be done by a son.” 

A son ought not to feel proud of the high posi- 
tion he occupies, ought not to show dissatisfaction 
with his inferior position to that of others, and 
ought not to act against the natural feeling of the 
public. If he is proud and haughty when he is a 
high official, he will soon bring ruin upon himself 
and his family; if he feels dissatisfied with his 
lower position, he may be led to do illegal acts; 
and if he does anything contrary to the public feel- 
ing, he will probably be the object of attacks. 
Having thus wronged himself, he cannot be con- 
sidered as a filial son, although he treats his parents 
every day to luxurious meals. 


Tue Five PunisHMENTS 


The criminal law consists principally of five pun- 
ishments, which are directed against three thou- 
sand offences. Of them disobedience to one’s 
parents is considered the most heinous crime. 
©To threaten the sovereign with force is an act 
which shows that the wrongdoer does not know 
the duty of an inferior to a superior}to say any- 
thing against the government founded by the wise 
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men of many generations gone by, is an act which 
shows that the speaker does not know what law 
is; and to say that a son need not be filial to his 
parents is also an act which shows that the speaker 
does not know what is the natural relation and 
duty between a son and parents. Such acts will 
no doubt lead the man to a wrong course of life. 


AMPLIFICATION OF THE “IMPORTANT DocTRINE”’ 


Confucius said: “The best way to teach the 
people to love their sovereign is for the sovereign 
first to love his own parents; to teach them to be 
polite to each other is for the sovereign himself 
first to be polite to all his elders; and to improve 
his manners and customs is for him first to pay 
attention to the composition of the music played 
in the country. 

“What is etiquette? It is simply due respect to 
one’s elders. If I respect the parents, the son will 
be pleased; if I respect the elder brothers, the 
younger ones will be pleased; and if I respect the 
sovereign, all the ministers will be pleased. I re- 
spect only one person, but I please thousands upon 
thousands. Those to whom the respect is paid 
are few, and those whom I please are many. This 
is what is called an ‘important doctrine.’ ” 


AMPLIFICATION OF ““THE HicHEST VIRTUE” 


Confucius said: “When a ruler wishes to teach 
his people to love their parents, he does not go to 
their family every day to teach them. He teaches 
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them by his showing reverence to all old people. 
In the same manner he teaches his people to show 
respect to their elders by doing so first; and to be 
loyal to their ruler by his doing duty to his supe- 
riors first. 

“The Shih Ching says, “The behaviour of the 
ruler is so good that he is loved by the people as 
their parent.’ A ruler could not have been so 
loved by his people had he not possessed the 


highest virtue.” 


AMPLIFICATION OF “‘RAISING THE REPUTATION”’ 


Confucius said: “A true gentleman is always 
filial to his parents, and in order to fulfill his duty 
to them to the fullest extent, he also serves his 
August Master with patriotism. He always shows 
reverence to his elder brothers and in order to ful- 
fill his duty to them to the fullest extent, he does 
the same toward everyone who is older than he. 

“As he can maintain order in his family affairs, 
so he can the same in the government. He bases 
the principle of the government of a State upon 
that of a ruling family, and the consequent suc- 
cess will make his name to be remembered through- 
out generations to come.” 


THE QUESTION OF REMONSTRANCE IN CONNECTION 
witH Fitiat Duty 


Tseng Tzu said: “I have heard all that you 
said about parental love, filial love, reverence to 
elders, how to treat parents every day, and how to 
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please them by making one’s self known for good 
conduct; and now I will venture to ask you 
whether it is filial that a son should obey every 
command of his father, whether right or wrong? ‘ 

“What do you say? What do you say?” replied 
Confucius. “Once upon a time there was a certain 
Emperor who would have lost his empire through 
his wickedness, but that he had seven good minis- 
ters who often checked his illegal actions by strong 
protests; there was also a feudal baron who would 
have lost his feudal estate through wantonness, but 
for the fact that he had five good men who often 
made strong remonstrances to him; and there was 
also a statesman who would have brought frightful 
calamity upon his family, but for the fact that he 
had three good servants who often strongly ad- 
vised him not to do what he ought not. 

“If a man has a good friend to resist him in do- 
ing bad actions, he will have his reputation pre- 
served; so if a father has a son to resist his wrong 
commands, he will be saved from committing ser- 
ious faults. 

“When the command is wrong, a son should re- 
sist his father, and a minister should resist his 
August Master. 

“The maxim is, ‘Resist when wrongly com- 
manded.’ Hence how can he be called filial who 
obeys his father when he is commanded to do 


wrong?” 
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Tue INFLUENCE AND Fruit or Fiviat Piety 

The good Emperors of old were not only filial 
to their parents, but also to the Supreme Father 
and Mother—that is, Heaven and the Earth. 
When an Emperor can live in harmony with his 
elders, there will be harmony throughout his do- 
minion between superiors and inferiors; and when 
he is filial to the Supreme Father and Mother, he 
will be blessed by them. 

Although the Emperor is the highest of all ranks, 
yet he still has someone to respect. He has his 
father and elder brothers. 

Why do we offer sacrifices to our ancestors in 
our family shrine? Because we ought not to for- 
get them. Why must we cultivate our minds and 
be circumspect in our actions? Because we do not 
wish to bring disgrace upon the name of our an- 
cestors. If we can show respect to them when we 
offer them sacrifices in our family shrine, we shall 
be blessed by the Supreme Father and Mother. 
Filiality to parents and reverence to elders will be 
known to the Supreme Being, and will be followed 
by the people in every part of the world; no place 
can remain unaffected by their influence. In the 
Shih Ching it is said that “from east to west and 
from north to south there is no one who does not 
submit to rule.” 


SERVING THE SOVEREIGN 


Confucius said: “‘A good man always endeavours, 
while he is in the service of his sovereign, to express 
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the utmost loyalty during audience with his August 
Master, and thinks at his leisure how to repair any 
wrong his August Master may have done. He will 
carry out any praiseworthy schemes projected by 
his master and will correct any fault which he 
may commit. In this way a great affection will 
be fostered between them. 

“Thus in the Shih Ching it is written: ‘Although 
the minister may be far away from his master, yet 
his affection will not be affected by the distance. 
He is so attached to him that he thinks of him 
every day.’”’ 


MourninG FoR OnE’s PARENTS 


Confucius said: ‘When a filial son loses his 
parent, he, of course, cannot help crying piteously. 
He cannot feel happy when he hears music. He 
will not have appetite for food, however tempting 
or savoury. He will greet no visitor, have no re- 
gard for elegance of speech, and will put on a 
mourning-dress instead of a beautiful one. All 
these tell us the extent of his sorrow for his lost 
parent. What is meant by the saying that he 
must try to eat something after three days from 
the death of his parent, though he has no appetite 
for it? It teaches us that although we have to 
show great sorrow for the dead, yet we must not 
sacrifice ourselves on their account, and that we 
must not carry self-mortification so far as to de- 
stroy our life. This is the doctrine laid down by 
good men of old. That mourning only extends to 
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the period of three years shows that there is a limit 
for our sorrow. 

“For the corpse we make a coffin and some 
clothes. We set forth the sacrificial vessels, and 
at the sight of them grief breaks forth afresh. 
The women beat their breasts, the men stamp 
their feet, and with weeping and wailing escort 
the coffin to its resting-place. For its burial we 
buy a well-drained ground. In memory of our 
deceased parent we build a shrine. For the pur- 
pose of showing our remembrance we offer sacri- 
fices every spring and autumn. 

“When our parents are alive, we should treat 
them with love and respect. When they are 
dead, we should have sorrow for them. By doing 
so we shall have performed the duty of mankind, 
and have done what ought to be done by a filial 
son, and by the living to the dead.” 


CHAPTER Six 


THE FILIAL PIETY THAT INFLU- 
ENCED HEAVEN 


U SHUN, the son of Ku Sou, had an exceed- 

ingly filial disposition; his father, however, 
was stupid, his mother perverse, and his younger 
brother, Hsiang, very conceited. His actions are 
related in the Shang Shu, in the Chung Yung, and 
in the works of Mencius. Those who speak of him 
say that Shun cultivated the hills of Li (in the 
province of Shansi), where he had elephants to 
plough his fields and birds to weed the grain. So 
wide-spread was the renown of his virtue that the 
Emperor Yao heard of him, and sent his nine sons 
to serve him, and gave to him two of his daughters 
in marriage, and afterward resigned to him the 
imperial dignity. 

Of all those whose virtue and filial duty deserve 
to be illustrated Shun is pre-eminent; and his ex- 
ample, in obeying his parents, is worthy of being 
handed down to posterity through myriads of 
years. Once he was in great danger in a well, into 
which he was commanded by his father to descend, 
and his brother cast down stones upon him; again, 
he was in a granary, when it was set on fire; but 


from these, as well as from many others, he escaped 
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unhurt. He fished, burned pottery, ploughed and 
sowed, with great toil on the hills of Li. He labori- 
ously performed all these duties, but his parents 
were not affected, while his brother, Hsiang, be- 
came more insolent and overbearing. His parents 
alleged crimes against him, but Shun could not 
find that he had done wrong; he loved and revered 
them though they did not requite him with affec- 
tion. His feelings were grieved at these manifold 
troubles, and, with strong crying and tears, he in- 
voked Heaven. 

His perfect sincerity was effectual to renovate 
his family, his parents became pleasant, and his 
brother more conciliatory and virtuous. Heaven 
also considered his excellency to be great, and re- 
garded him as truly good, thus establishing his 
reputation so firmly that it was perpetuated to, 
and influenced, succeeding ages. Even Confucius 
is regarded as elevated but a little above Shun, and 
I would praise and extol them both to coming 
generations. 


AFFECTION SHOWN IN TASTING Soups AND MeEpt- 
CINES 


The Emperor Wen, of the Han dynasty, the 
third son of his father, Kao Tsu, was appointed 
Prince over the country of Tai. His own mother, 
Po, was Queen-dowager, and Wen was constant 
in his attendance on her. She was ill for three 
years, during which time his eyelids did not close, 
nor was the girdle of his dress unloosed; and she 
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took none of the soups and medicines prepared for 
her till he had tasted them. This benevolence and 
filial affection was heard of throughout the empire. 

Wen received direction to go and arrange the 
imperial sacrifices, and requested his mother to ac- 
company him to the royal domains. Morning and 
evening he visited her in her own apartments, and 
handed her the, fragrant dishes. If the provision 
had lost their flavour, he was vexed; and when 
tasting the medicines he commanded perfect si- 
lence. The live-long night his girdle was not 
loosed, nor for three years were his eyelids closed. 
By as much as his animal spirits were exhausted, 
by so much the more did his heart become fixed 
on the subject of its affection, and for a long time 
his thoughts were not distracted. Such filial love 
and virtue so moved upon Heaven’s kind regard, 
that it wrought upon his father to confer the 
throne upon him as his patrimony. 


Gnawinc Her Fincer Painep His HEArT 


During the Chou dynasty there lived a lad 
named Tseng Ts’an, a disciple of Confucius, who 
served his mother very dutifully. Tseng was in 
the habit of going to the hills to collect faggots; 
and once, while he was thus absent, many guests 
came to his house, toward whom his mother was 
at a loss to know how to act. She, while expect- 
ing her son, who delayed his return, began to gnaw 
her fingers. Tseng suddenly felt a pain in his 
heart, and took up his bundle of faggots in order 
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to return home; and when he saw his mother, he 
kneeled and begged to know what was the cause 
of her anxiety. She replied: “There have been 
some guests here who came from a great distance, 
and I bit my finger in order to arouse you to re- 
turn to me.” 

The faculties of mind and body in both mother 
and son sprang originally from the same source, 
and are alike; but in common men this connection 
is broken and interrupted, and they are dull and 
stupid. Those sages whose nature is heavenly 
differ from the rest of mankind, and virtue, as in 
a breath, permeates their whole souls. At a cer- 
tain time, when Tseng was absent to collect fag- 
gots, visitors came and knocked at his door in 
great haste, and as there was no man at home 
ready to receive them, his mother was much 
grieved. He had entered the dense fog on the 
hills and did not know where he was, when his 
mother leaned against the door-post and gnawed 
her fingers as if she would go in quest of him. 
Her son in the hills is suddenly seized with a pain 
in his heart, and quickly takes up his bundle of 
faggots to return; although distant, he sympathizes 
with his mother’s grief and complaint. The hearts 
of mother and son are mutually affected, one in- 
fluencing the other, in the same manner as the 
amber draws small straws and the loadstone at- 
tracts the slender needle. From the remotest 
period sages have been able to control their dispo- 
sitions, and in the deepest silence have revolved 
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their actions as in a breath. The moving influ- 
ence that such minds have on each other the gen- 
erality of men cannot understand. The devoted- 
ness with which they serve their parents and the 
respect with which they cherish them—who can 
comprehend. 


CLAD IN A SINGLE GarMENT, HE was OBEDIENT 
To His MorHer 


During the Chou dynasty lived Min Sun, a dis- 
ciple of Confucius, who in early life lost his mother. 
His father subsequently took another wife, who 
bore him two children, but disliked Sun. In win- 
ter she clothed him in garments made of rushes, 
while her own children wore cotton clothes. Min 
was employed in driving his father’s chariot, and 
his body was so cold that the reins dropped from 
his hands, for which carelessness his father chas- 
tised him, yet he did not vindicate himself. When 
his father knew the circumstances, he determined 
to divorce his second wife; but Sun said, “Whilst 
mother remains one son is cold; if mother de- 
parts three sons will be destitute. “The father 
desisted from his purpose, and after this the 
mother was led to repentence and became a good 
and virtuous parent. 

The filial piety of the renowned Shun influ- 
enced Heaven, whilst that of Min renovated man- 
kind. If Heaven be influenced, all below it will 
be transformed; if men be renovated, from them 
will spring a power able to cause their families to 
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become good. In all ages men have exhibited a 
great love for their wives, but dutiful children 
have often met with unkindness. Min carefully 
concealed all his grievances, and refused to in- 
dulge in any complaint, even while suffering se- 
verely from cold and hunger he maintained his 
affection unabated. During the long period which 
he endured this oppressive treatment his good dis- 
position became manifest, and by his own conduct 
he was able to maintain the harmony of the fam- 
ily unimpaired. His father and mother were in- 
fluenced by his filial devotion; and his brothers 
joined in extolling his virtues. All his friends and 
acquaintances, with united voice, celebrated his 
merits, and the men of his native village joyfully 
combined to spread the fame of his actions. The 
memory of his agreeable countenance and pleas- 
ing manner was perpetuated to the remotest ages; 
and his example was, in many respects, like that 

of Shun, whose parents were equally perverse. 


He Carriep Rice ror His PARENTS 


In the Chou dynasty lived Chung Yu, also a 
disciple of Confucius, who, because his family was 
poor, usually ate herbs and coarse pulse, and he 
also went more than a hundred li to procure rice 
for his parents. Afterward, when they were 
dead, he went south to the country of Ch’u, where 
he was made commander of a hundred companies 
of chariots. There he became rich, storing up 
grain in myriads of measures, reclining upon cush- 
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ions, and eating food served to him in numerous 
dishes; but, sighing, he said: “Although I should 
now desire to eat coarse herbs and bring rice for 
my parents, it cannot be.”” 

“Alas!” said Chung Yu, “although I was a 
scholar, yet my parents were poor; and how was 
I to nourish them?” Exhausted he traveled the 
long road and cheerfully brought rice for his 
parents. Pleasantly he endured the toil, and ex- 
erted his utmost strength without any com- 
mendation. At that time his lot in life was hard 
and unfortunate, and he little expected the official 
honours he afterward enjoyed. But when his 
parents were dead, and he had become rich and 
honourable, enjoying all the luxuries of life, then 
he was unhappy and discontented; not cheerful as 
in the days of his poverty, nor happy as when he 


ministered to his parents’ wants. 


Witu Sports AND EMBROIDERED Roses HE 
AmusED His PARENTS 


In the Chou dynasty there flourished Lao Lai 
Tzu, who was very obedient and reverent toward 
his parents, manifesting his dutifulness by exert- 
ing himself to provide them with every delicacy. 
Although upward of seventy years of age, he de- 
clared that he was not yet too old, and, dressed in 
gaudy-coloured garments, would frisk and cut 
capers like a child in front of his parents. He 
would also take up buckets of water and try to 
carry them into the house; but, feigning to slip, 

13 
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would fall to the ground, wailing and crying like 
a child; and all these things he did in order to 
divert his parents. 

In the country Ch’u lived Lao Lai Tzu, who, 
when so old that he had lost nearly all his teeth, 
made very effort to rejoice and comfort his parents, 
constantly endeavouring to gladden their hearts. 
At times he imitated the playfulness of a little 
child, and arraying himself in gaudy and variegated 
clothes, amused them by his strutting and gam- 
bols. He would likewise purposely fall on the 
ground, kicking and wailing to the utmost of his 
power. His mother was delighted, and manifested 
her joy in her countenance. Thus did Lai forget 
his age in order to rejoice the hearts of his parents; 
and affection, harmony, and joy prevailed among 
the family. If this ardent love for his parents 
had been insincere and constrained, how could it 
be referred to as worthy of imitation?! 


Wits DeeEr’s Mitx He Suppiiep His Parents 


In the time of the Chou dynasty lived Yen, 
who possessed a very filial disposition. His father 
and mother were aged, and both were afflicted 
with sore eyes, to cure which they desired to have 
some deer’s milk. Yen concealed himself in the 
skin of a deer, and went deep into the forests, 
among the herds of deer, to obtain some of their 
milk for his parents. While amongst the trees © 
the hunters saw him, and were about to shoot at 
him with their arrows, when Yen disclosed to 
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them his true character and related the history of 
his family, with the reasons for his conduct. 

Do his parents desire some milk from the deer? 
He is not deterred by the obstacles in the way of 
procuring it; but clothing himself in a hairy gar- 
ment he goes carefully seeking for it among the 
multitudes of wild beasts. He closely imitated 
the cry, “yew, yew,” of the fawns, watching for the 
tracks of the herds. By this mode he obtained the 
sweet secretion; he also surprised the hunters 
whom he met in the deep and lonely forest. 


He Soitp HimseEtr to Bury His FatTHer 


During the Han dynasty lived Tung Yung, whose 
family was so very poor that, when his father died, 
he was obliged to sell himself in order to procure 
money to bury his remains. After this he went 
to another place to gain the means of redeeming 
himself, and on his way he met a lady who desired 
to become his wife, and go with him to his mas- 
ter’s house. She went with Tung, and wove three 
hundred pieces of silk, which being completed in 
two months, they returned home; and on the way, 
having reached the shade of the cassia tree where 
they met before, the lady bid him adieu and van- 
ished from his sight. : 

Tung could not endure to behold his father’s 
bones lying exposed, but had not sufficient means 
to bury them. He saw that his household goods 
were not sufficient, and he said: “This little body 
of mine, what is the use of it? If I sell it, I can 
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redeem it again, and thus bury my father, who 
will be saved from dishonour.” His filial piety 
moved Heaven to direct a female spirit in human 
form to come and help him in fulfilling his engage- 
ment; she wove three hundred pieces of silk, and 
thus procured the redemption of a man of truly 
filial heart. | 


He Hirep HimseE_F Out as A LABOURER TO 
Support His MotTuHer 


In the time of the Han dynasty lived Chiang Ko, 
who, when young, lost his father, and afterward 
lived alone with his mother. Times of trouble 
arising, which caused them much distress, he took 
his mother on his back and fled. On the way he 
many times met with companies of robbers, who 
would have compelled him to go with them and 
become a bandit, but Chiang entreated them with 
tears to spare him, saying that he had his aged 
mother with him; and the robbers could not bear 
to kill him. Altering his course, he came into the 
district of Hsia-p’ei, extremely impoverished and 
reduced, where he hired himself out and supported 
his mother, and such was his diligence that he was 
able to supply her with whatever she personally 
required. 

Passing over the hills and wading through the 
streams, he carried his mother with much difficulty. 
It was during a year of famine, when all the in- 
habitants of the land were in confusion from the 
scarcity of food, and engagements were frequent 
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between the soldiers and the bandits, and signal 
fires were lighted on the high hills. Chiang was 
fearful lest the robbers should meet him on the 
road and plunder him; and they did seize him, 
regardless of his cries and tears, and were about 
to rob him; but when they knew of his filial piety 
and affection for his mother they permitted him 
to proceed. While journeying, he was too poor to 
procure any food beyond the bare necessities of 
life; and, because he could not provide comforts 
and delicacies for his mother, he was grieved as if 
it had been his fault. He went and hired himself 
for labour; with the greatest diligence he adhered 
to his purpose to maintain his mother; and so 
the stranger obtained an abundance of good 
clothing. This success caused his mother to re- 
joice, and they were both delighted, she forgetting 
her former hardships in the joy that filled her 


breast. 


He FANNED THE PILLOW AND WARMED THE 
BEDCLOTHES 


In the Han dynasty lived Huang Hsiang, who 
when only nine years old lost his mother, whom he 
loved so ardently and remembered so well that all 
_ the villagers praised his filial duty. He was em- 
ployed in the severest toil, and served his father 
with entire obedience. In summer, when the 
weather was warm, he fanned and cooled his 
father’s pillow and bed; and in winter, when it 
was cold, he warmed the bed-clothes with his 
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body. The magistrate sent him an honorary ban- 
ner as a mark of distinction. 

When the heat of summer made it difficult to 
sleep quietly, the lad knew what would be for the 
comfort of his venerated parent. Taking a fan, 
he slowly waved it about the silken curtains, and 
the cool air, entering, enveloped and filled the pil- 
lows and bed. In winter, when the snow threat- 
ened to crush in the roof, and the fierce wind shook 
the fences, and the cold penetrated to the bones, 
making it hazardous to unloose the girdle, then 
Hsiang warmed his father’s bed that he might not 
fear, because of the cold, to enter the “place of 
dreams.” 


THE GusHInG FounTAIN AND THE FRISKING CARP 


In the Han dynasty lived Chiang Shih, who 
served his mother with perfect obedience; and his 
wife P’ang also fulfilled her mother-in-law’s com- 
mands without the least reluctance. The old lady 
loved to drink of the water from the river, six or 
seven li away from her cottage, and P’ang used to 
go to draw it and hand it to her. She was also 
fond of carp, and when it was obtained, deeming 
herself unable to consume alone what her children, 
with great toil and trouble, continually prepared 
for her, usually invited some of the neighbours to 
feast with her. By the side of the cottage there 
suddenly gushed a fountain, the taste of whose 
waters was like that of the river, and it also pro- 
duced two living fishes daily. These were taken 
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out and prepared by Chiang Shih for his 
mother. 

The fish from the river were fresh and delicious, 
and the water was sweet; the mother of Chiang 
Shih wished to taste of both daily. Her son went 
to purchase the fish and her daughter-in-law to 
bring the water; as constantly as the revolution 
of morning and evening did they exert themselves 
in this arduous labour. Having obtained the fish 
and water, his countenance brightened, and, laugh- 
ing, she invited in one of the neighbours to rejoice 
and partake of them with her. Sitting opposite at 
the table, together they ate them, she foolishly 
not even regarding, but totally forgetting, her son 
and daughter, who with so much trouble had pre- 
pared them for her. Heaven took pity on these 
two filial children, and employed its divine power 
to assist them, sending a spirit to strike the earth 
with an axe which caused a perennial spring to 
- bubble forth. The taste of the water from the 
fountain was like that from the river, and two 
fish continually sported about in it, which, hence- 
forth, Chiang Shih took out for their sustenance, 
and there was no fear of the supply failing. To 
procure the fish now no money was needed, to 
obtain the water no long and weary walk was to 
be taken. It was as if the productions of this 
river and of the water were transferred into the 
midst of the cottage; and Chiang Shih could sup- 
port his family with ease for many years. 

ie | 
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He Carvep Woop Anp SERVED His PARENTS 


During the Han dynasty lived Ting Lan, whose 
parents both died when he was young, before he 
could obey and support them; and he reflected 
that for all the trouble and anxiety he had caused 
them, no recompense had yet been given. He 
then carved wooden images of his parents, and 
served them as if they had been alive. For a long 
time his wife would not reverence them; and one 
day, taking a bodkin, she pricked their fingers in 
derision. Blood flowed immediately from the 
wound; and seeing Ting coming, the images wept. 
He inquired into the circumstances, and forthwith 
divorced his wife. 

He remembers his parents, but cannot see them; 
so he carves wood to represent their persons. He 
believes that their spirits are now the same as 
when they were alive, and his restless heart 
trusts that their spirits have entered the carved 
images. He cannot rest until he has made their 

statues, so strong is his desire to nourish and 
reverence them. He now reveres them, although 
dead, as if they were alive; and hopes they will 
condescend to dwell in his ancestral hall. 


For His Moruer’s Saxe He Woutp Bury His 
CHILD 

In the days of the Han dynasty lived Kuo Chu, 

who was very poor. He had one child three years 

old; and such was his poverty that his mother 

usually divided her portion of food with this little 
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one. Kuo says to his wife: ““We are so poor that 
our mother cannot be supported, for the child di- 
vides with her the portion of food that belongs to 
her. Why not bury this child? Another child may 
be born to us, but a mother, once gone, will never 
return.” His wife does not venture to object to 
the proposal, and Kuo immediately digs a hole 
about three cutis deep, when suddenly he lights 
upon a pot of gold, and on the metal reads the fol- 
lowing inscription: “Heavens bestows this treas- 
ure upon Kuo Chu, the dutiful son; the magis- 
trate may not seize it, nor shall the neighbours 
take it from him.” 

What a foolish action, that the sage Kuo should 
be willing to bury his own child! Fearing lest his 
mother should not have enough to eat, he is will- 
ing to resign his child to death; but when it is 
dead, what relief will there be for the grief of its 
affectionate grandmother. When a number of 
cares come at some future time, who, then, will be 
able to disperse them if the child is dead? But at 
this time the reflection that his mother would be 
in want filled his breast with grief, and he had 
no time to think of the future when he would be 
childless. Heaven having given him a dutiful 
mind, caused him to take a light hoe for digging 
the earth. Together Kuo and his wife went, sor- 
rowing and distressed, by the way, until they came 
to a very hilly place where they stopped. Having 
dug into the ground, suddenly a gleam of light 
shot forth, and the pot of yellow gold which Heaven 
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had deposited there was seen. Taking it up, they ~~ 
__ clasped their child in ecstasy in their arms and . 
returned home, for now they had sufficient to sup- | 
port their whole family in plenty. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


MISCELLANEOUS SAYINGS 


HE Master said: To learn, and to practice on 

occasion what one has learnt—is this not true 

pleasure? The coming of a friend from a far-off 
land—is this not true joy? 


_ Make conscientiousness and sincerity your grand 
object. Have no friends not equal to yourself. If 
you have done wrong, be not ashamed to make 
amends. 


Observe the bent of a man’s will when his father 
is alive, and his actions after his father is dead. 
If, during the three years of mourning, he does not 
swerve from his father’s principles, he may be pro- 
nounced a truly filial son. 


The Odes are three hundred in number, but 
their purport may be summed up in the words: 
Have no depraved thoughts. 


Observe a man’s actions; scrutanize his motives; 
take note of the things that give him pleasure. 
How then can he hide from you what he really is? 


Acquire new knowledge whilst thinking over the 
old, and you may become a teacher of others. 


The higher type of man is not like a vessel which 


is designed for some special use. 
go. 0s, 
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Study without thought is vain; thought without 
study is perilous. 


Absorption in the study of the supernatural is 
most harmful. 


Yu, shall I tell you what true knowledge is? 
When you know, to know that you know, and 
when you do not know, to know that you do not 
know—that is true knowledge. 


Tzu Chang was studying with a view to official 
preferment. The Master said to him: Among the 
various things you hear said, reserve your judg- 
ment on those which seem doubtful, and give cau- 
tious utterance to the rest, then you will seldom 
fall into error. Among the various things you see 
done, set aside those which seem dangerous, and 
cautiously put the others into practice; then you 
will seldom have occasion for repentance. If you 
seldom err in your speech, and seldom have to 
repent of your actions, official preferment will come 
of itself. 


The Master said: I do not see how a man with- 
out sincerity can be good for anything. How can 
a cart or carriage be made to go without yoke or 
cross-bar? 


To sacrifice to a spirit with which you have 
nothing to do is mere servility. 


To shirk your duty when you see it before you 
shows want of moral courage. 
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Someone inquired as to the meaning of the 
Great Sacrifice. The Master said: I do not know. 
He who knew its meaning would find it as easy to 
govern the Empire as to look upon this (pointing 
to his palm). 


Wang-sun Chia asked, saying: What means the 
adage, “Better be civil to the kitchen-god than to 
the god of the inner sanctum”? The Master re- 
plied: The adage is false. He who sins against 
Heaven can rely on the intercession of none. 


The Master said: He who serves his prince with 
all the proper ceremony will be accounted by men 
a flatterer. 


It is fruitless to discuss accomplished facts, to 
protest against things past remedy, to find fault 
with things bygone. 


How am I to regard one who has rank without 
liberality, who performs ceremonies without rev- 
erence, who approaches the rites of mourning with- 
out sorrow? 


Men’s faults are characteristic. It is by observ- 
ing a man’s faults that one may come to know his 
virtues. 


Having heard the True Way in the morning, 
what matters it if one should come to die at night? 


The scholar who is bent on studying the princi- 
ples of virtue, yet is ashamed of bad clothes and 
coarse food, is not yet fit to receive instruction. 
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Instead of being concerned that you have no 
office, be concerned to think how you may fit 
yourself for office. Instead of being concerned 
that you are not known, seek to be worthy of 
being known. 


When you see a good man, think of emulating 
him; when you see a bad man, examine your own 
heart. 


The ancients hesitated to give their thoughts 
utterance; they were afraid that their actions might 
not be equal to their words. 


Few are those who err on the side of self- 
restraint. 


Virtue cannot live in solitude; neighbours are 
sure to grow up around it. 


Chi Wen Tzu used to reflect thrice before he 
acted. When told of this, the Master said: Twice 
would do. 


The Master said: Alas! I have never met a 
man who could see his own faults and arraign 
himself at the bar of his own conscience. 


Tzu Hua having been sent on a mission to the 
Ch’i State, Jan Ch’iu begged for a gift of grain for 
his mother. The Master said: Give her a peck. 
The disciple, asking for more, he said: Give her 
then a bushel. But Jan Ch’iu eventually gave her 
as much as five hundred pounds of grain. Then the 
Master rebuked him, saying: When Ch’iu went to 
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the Ch’i State he was conveyed by a team of sleek 
horses and was wearing costly fur garments. Now 
I have heard that the princely man succours the 
distressed, but will not add to the opulence of the 
wealthy. 


Yuan Ssu, having been made governor of a dis- 
trict, was presented with nine hundred measures 
of grain. He declined them. The Master said: 
Do not decline them. May they not be distributed 
among the villages and townships of your neigh- 
bourhood? 


The Master said: Who can go out of a house 
except by the door? In life, why not pass like- 
wise through the door of virtue? 


You may speak of higher subjects to those who 
rise above the average level of mankind, but not 
to those who fall below it. 


With coarse food to eat, water to drink, and the 
bended arm as a pillow, happiness may still exist. 
Wealth and rank, unrighteously obtained, seem to 
me as insubstantial as floating clouds. 


The inhabitants of Hu-hsiang were unconvers- 
able people, and when a young man from those 
parts came to see Confucius, the disciples hesitated 
to let him in. But the Master said: When a man 
comes to me, I accept him at his best, not at his 
worst. Why make so much ado? When a man 
washes his hands before paying a visit, and you 
receive him in that clean state, you do not thereby 
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stand surety for his always having been clean in 
the past. 


The Master said: Is virtue then so remote? 
I have only to show a desire for virtue, and lo! it 
is here. 


The Master said: Prodigality begets arrogance, 
parsimony begets niggardliness. But it is better 
to be niggardly than arrogant. 


Without due self-restraint, courtesy becomes op- 
pressive, prudence degenerates into timidity, valour 
into violence, and candour into rudeness. 


Love of daring and dread of poverty lead to 
sedition. The man without natural virtue, if pur- 
sued by the hatred of society, will become a 
desperado. © 


If a man is proud and avaricious, though his 
other qualities may embrace all that was fine in 
the character of Chou Kung, they are not worth 
taking into account. 


It is not easy to find a man who after three years 
of self-cultivation has not reached happiness. 


He who is out of office should not meddle in the 
government. 


Hot-headedness without honesty; ignorance 
without ingenuousness; simplicity without sincer- 
ity: such characters I do not understand. 
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Pursue the study of virtue as though you could 
never reach your goal, and were afraid of losing 
the ground already gained. 


The Master said: I have not met one whose love 
of virtue was equal to his love of sensual beauty. 

Though, in making a mound, I should stop when 
but one more basketful of earth would complete 
it, the fact remains that I have stopped. On the 
other hand, if in levelling it to the ground I ad- 
vance my work by but one basketful at a time, the 
fact remains that I am advancing. 


Alas! there are sprouting crops which never 
come into ear. There are others which, having 
come into ear, never ripen into grain. 


We ought to have a wholesome respect for our 
juniors. Who knows but that by-and-by they 
may prove themselves equal to the men of to-day? 
It is only when they reach the age of forty or 
fifty without distinguishing themselves that we 
need no longer be afraid of them. 


Words of just admonition cannot fail to com- 
mand a ready assent. But practical reformation 
is the thing that really matters. Words of kindly 
advice cannot fail to please the listener. But sub- 
sequent meditation on them is the thing that 
really matters. I cannot make anything of the man 
who is pleased with advice, but will not meditate 
on it, who assents to admonition but does not 
reform. 

S 
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A great army may be robbed of its leader, but 
nothing can rob one poor man of his will. 


It is only when the cold season comes that we 
know the pine and cypress to be evergreens. 


Let a pupil join with you in self-cultivation be- 
fore you let him approach the general truths of 
philosophy, but let him approach these general 
truths before he is allowed to form his character 
for good. He should have formed his character 
for good before he is allowed to make exceptions 
to a general rule. 


When Yen Yuan died, the Master said: Alas! 


God has forsaken me, God has forsaken me! 


~ On the death of Yen Yuan, the disciples wanted 
to give him a sumptuous funeral, but the Master 
said: Better not. Nevertheless, the disciples did 
give him a sumptuous funeral, whereupon the 
Master said: Hui looked upon me as his father, 
yet I have not been able to treat him as my son. 
The fault is not in me, but in you, my disciples. 


Chi Lu inquired concerning men’s duty to spirits. 
The Master replied: Before we are able to do our 
duty by the living, how can we do it by the spirits 
of the dead? Chi Lu went on to inquire about 
death. The Master said: Before we know what 
life is, how can we know what death is? 


Tzu Chang asked a question about clearness of 
mental vision. The Master said: He whose mind 
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is proof against the slow-soaking poison of slander 
and the sharp stings of calumny, may be called 
clear-sighted, and far-seeing as well. 


The Master said: A man may know the three 
hundred odes by heart, but if he proves himself 
incapable when given a post in the government, 
or cannot make a speech unaided when sent on a 
foreign mission, of what use to him is all his 
learning? 


Tzu Kung asked, saying: What may be said of 
a man who is beloved by all his fellow-townsmen? 
The Master replied: That is not enough to go 
upon. What of one who is hated by all his fellow- 
townsmen? The Master replied: Neither is that 
enough to go upon. It would be otherwise if, 
among his fellow-townsmen, the good loved him 
and the wicked hated him. 


The Master said: A good man must have 
trained the people for seven years before they are 
fit to go to war. 


To take an untrained multitude into battle is 
equivalent to throwing them away. 


In a well-governed country, speak boldly and act 
boldly. In a country where lawlessness prevails, 
let your actions be bold but your speech tactful. 


It is harder to be poor without murmuring than 
to be rich without arrogance. 
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The men of olden times who studied virtue had 
only their own improvement in view; those who 
study it now have an eye to the applause of others. 


Refusal to instruct one who is competent to 
learn entails the waste of a man. Instruction of 
one who is incompetent to learn entails waste of 
words. The wise man is he who wastes neither 
men nor words. 


Those whose care extends not far ahead will find 
their troubles near at hand. 


He who requires much from himself and little 
from others will be secure from hatred. 


If a man is not in the habit of asking, ““What do 
you make of this? What do you make of that?” 
I can make nothing of him. 


Hopeless indeed is the case of those who can 
herd together all day long without once letting 
their conversation reach a higher plane, but are 
content to bandy smart and shallow wit. 


When a man is generally detested, or when he is 
generally beloved, closer examination is necessary. 


It is the man that is able to develop his virtue, 
not virtue that develops the man. 


The real fault is to have faults and not try to 
amend them. 


Where there is education there is no distinction 
of class. 
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Men who differ in their principles cannot help 
each other in their plans. 


If language is lucid, that is enough. 


There are three errors to be avoided in the pres- 
ence of a great man. The first is precipitancy— 
speaking before it is your turn to speak; the sec- 
ond is bashfulness—not speaking when your turn 
comes; and the third is heedlessness—speaking 
without observing the countenance of the listener. 


There are three impulses against which the nobler 
sort of man is on his guard. In the period of 
youth, when the heydey in the blood has not yet 
subsided, he guards against lustfulness; in the 
prime of life, when the physical frame is vigorous 
and strong, he guards against pugnacity; in old 
age, when the vital forces are in their decline, he 
guards against the greed of grain. 


The highest class of men are they whose knowl- 
edge is innate; next to these are they whose 
knowledge is acquired by study; after them come 
those who are dull-witted, yet strive to learn; 
while those who are dull-witted and will make no 
effort to learn are the lowest of the people. 


“When you see the good, act as though you 
could never quite come up with it; when you are 
brought face to face with evil, act as though you 
were trying the heat of boiling water”: I have 
heard some such saying as this, and I have seen 
men live up to it. “Dwell in retirement, in order 
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to work out your aims; practice righteousness, in 
order to apprehend the Truth”: such a saying I 
have heard, but I have never seen a man live up 
to it. 


Men’s natures are alike; it is their habits that 
carry them far apart. 


Only two classes of men never change: the 
wisest of the wise and the dullest of the dull. 


Speaking to Tzu Lu, the Master said: Have 
you ever heard of the six shadows which attend 
the six virtues? No, he replied. Sit down, then, 
and I will tell you. Love of goodness with- 
out the will to learn casts the shadow called fool- 
ishness. Love of knowledge without the will to 
learn casts the shadow called instability. Love of 
truth without the will to learn casts the shadow 
called insensibility. Love of candour without the 
will to learn casts the shadow called rudeness. 
Love of daring without the will to learn casts the 
shadow called turbulence. Love of firmness with- 
out the will to learn casts the shadow called 
eccentricity. 


Ceremonies, forsooth! Can ceremonies be re- 
duced to a mere matter of silken robes and jade 
ornaments? Music, forsooth! Can music be re- 
duced to a mere matter of bells and drums? 


Men who are grave and stern in appearance, but 
inwardly weak and unprincipled—are they not 
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comparable to the lowest class of humanity— 
sneaking thieves that break into houses by night? 
Your goody-goody people are the thieves of 


virtue. 


The Master said: Would that I could do with- 
out speaking! Tzu Kung said: If our Master 
never spoke, how could we, his disciples, transmit 
his doctrines? The Master replied: Does God 
speak? The four seasons hold on their course, and 
all things continue to live and grow. Yet, tell me, 
does God speak? 


Girls and servants are the most difficult people 
to handle. If you treat them familiarly, they be- 
come disrespectful; if you keep them at a distance, 
they resent it. 


MIscELLANEOUS DiscourSEs wiTH His DiscipLes 
More Characteristics—W isdom—P hilanthropy 


Of Yen Yung, a disciple, the Master said, “Yung 
might indeed do for a prince!” 

On being asked by this Yen Yung his opinion 
of a certain individual, the Master replied, “He is 
passable. Impetuous, though.” 

“But,” argued the disciple, “if a man habituate 
himself to a reverent regard for duty—even while 
in his way of doing things he is impetuous—in the 
oversight of the people committed to his charge, is 
he not passable? If, on the other hand, he habitu- 
ate himself to impetuosity of mind, and show it 
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also in his way of doing things, is he not then 
over-impetuous?”” 

“You are right,” said the Master. 

When the Duke Ngai inquired which of the dis- 
ciples were devoted to learning, Confucius an- 
swered him, “There was one Yen Hwui who loved 
it—a man whose angry feeling toward any par- 
ticular person he did not suffer to visit upon an- 
other; a man who would never fall into the same 
error twice. Unfortunately his allotted time was 
short, and he died, and now his like is not to be 
found; I have never heard of one so devoted to 
learning.” ‘ 

While Tsz-hwa, a disciple, was away on a mission 
to Ts’i, the disciple Yen Yu, on behalf of his 
mother, applied for some grain . “Give her three 
pecks,” said the Master. He applied for more. 
“Give her eight, then.” Yen gave her fifty times 
that amount. The master said, “When Tsz-hwa 
went on that journey to Ts’i, he had well-fed 
steeds yoked to his carriage, and was arrayed in 
light furs. I have learnt that the ‘superior man’ 
should help those whose needs are urgent, not help 
the rich to be more rich.” 

When Yuen Tsz became prefect under him, he 
gave him nine hundred measures of grain, but the 
prefect declined to accept them. “You must not,” 
said the Master. “May they not be of use to the 
villages and hamlets around you?” 

Speaking of Yen Yung again, the Master said, 
“If the offspring of a speckled ox be red in colour, 
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and horned, even though men may not wish to 
take it for sacrifice, would the spirits of the hills 
and streams reject it?” 

Adverting to Hwui again, he said, “For three 
months there would not be in his breast one thought 
recalcitrant against his feeling of good-will to- 
ward his fellowmen. The others may attain to 
this for a day or for a month, but there they end.” 

When asked by Ki K’ang whether Tsz-lu was 
fit to serve the government, the Master replied, 
“Tsz-lu is a man of decision; what should prevent 
him from serving the government?” 

Asked the same question respecting Tsz-kung 
and Yen Yu he answered similarly, pronouncing 
Tsz-kung to be a man of perspicacity, and Yen Yu 
to be one versed in the polite arts. 

When the head of the Ki family sent for Min 

Tsz-k’ien to make him governor of the town of 
Pi, that disciple said, “Politely decline for me. If 
the offer is renewed, then indeed I shall feel my- 
self obliged to go and live on the further bank of 
the Wan.” 
_ Peh-niu had fallen ill, and the Master was in- 
quiring after him. Taking hold of his hand held 
out from the window, he said, “It is taking them 
off! Alas, his appointed time has come! Such a 
man, and to have such an illness!” 

Of Hwui, again: “A right worthy man indeed 
was he! With his simple wooden dish of rice, and 
his one gourd-basin of drink, away in his poor 
back lane, in a condition too grievous for others 
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to have endured, he never allowed his cheery spirits 
to droop. Aye, a right worthy soul was he!” 

“Tt is not,’ Yen Yu once apologized, “that I do 
not take pleasure in your doctrines; it is that I 
am not strong enough.” The Master rejoined, “It 
is when those who are not strong enough have 
made some moderate amount of progress that they 
fail and give up, but you are now drawing your 
own line for yourself.” 

Addressing Tsz-hia, the Master said, “Let your _ 
scholarship be that of gentlemen and not like that 
of common men.” 

When Tsz-yu became governor of Wu-shing, the 
Master said to him, “Do you find good men about 
you?” The reply was, “There is Tan-t’ai Mich- 
ming, who, when walking, eschews by-paths, and 
who, unless there be some public function, never 
approaches my private residence.” 

“Mang Chi-fan,”’ said the Master, “is no sounder 
of his own praises. During a stampede he was in 
the rear, and as they were about to enter the city 
gate he whipped up his horses, and said, “Twas 
not my daring made me lag behind. My horses 
would not go.”” ao 

Obiter dicta of the Master: 

“Whoever has not the glib utterance of the 
priest T’o, as well as the handsomeness of Prince 
Chau of Sung, will find it hard to keep out of 
harm’s way in the present age. | 

“Who can go out but by that door? Why walks 
no one by these guiding principles? 
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“Where plain naturalness is more in evidence 
than polish, we have—the man from the country. 
Where polish is more in evidence than naturalness, 
we have—the town scribe. It is when naturalness 
and polish are equally evident that we have the 
ideal man. 

“The life of a man is—his rectitude. Life with- 
out it—such may you have the good fortune to 
avoid! 

“They who know it are not as those who love 
it, nor they who love it as. those who rejoice in 
it, that is, have the fruition of their love for it. 

“To the average man, and those above the 
average, it is possible to discourse on higher sub- 
jects; to those from the average downward it is 
not possible.” 

Fan Ch’i put a query about wisdom. The 
Master replied, “To labour for the promoting of 
righteous conduct among the people of the land; 
to be serious in regard to spiritual beings, and to 
hold aloof from them, this may be called wisdom.” 

To a further query, about philanthropy, he re- 
plied, ““Those who possess that virtue find difficulty 
with it at first, success later.” 

“Men of practical knowledge,” he said, “find 
their gratification among the rivers of the lowland, 
men of sympathetic social feeling find theirs among 
the hills. The farmer are active and bustling, the 
latter calm and quiet. The former take their day 
of pleasure, the latter look to length of days.” 

_ Alluding to the States of Ts’i and Lu, he ob- 
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served that Ts’i, by one change, might attain to 
the condition of Lu; and that Lu, by one change, 
might attain to good government. 

An exclamation of the Master (satirizing the 
times, when old terms relating to government 
were still used while bereft of their old meaning): 
“A quart, and not a quart! quart, indeed! quart, 
indeed!” 

Tsai Wo, a disciple, put a query. Said he, ““Sup- 
pose a philanthropic person were told, “There’s a 
fellow-creature down in the well!’ Would he go 
down after him?” 

“Why should he really do so?” answered the 
Master. “The good man or a superior man might 
be induced to go, but not to go down. He may 
be misled, but not befooled.” 

“The superior man,” said he, “with his wide 
study of books, and hedging himself round by the 
Rules of Propriety, is not surely, after all that, 
capable of overstepping his bounds.” 

Once when the Master had had an interview 
with Nan-tsz, which had scandalized his disciple 
Tsz-lu, he uttered the solemn adjuration, “If I had 
done aught amiss, may Heaven reject me! may 
Heaven reject me!” 

“How far-reaching,” said he, “is the moral ex- 
cellence that flows from the Constant Mean! It 
has for a long time been rare among the people.” 

Tsz-kung said, “Suppose the case of one who 
confers benefits far and wide upon the people, and 
who can, in so doing, make his bounty universally 
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felt—how would you speak of him? Might he be 
called philanthropic?” 

The Master exclaimed, “What a work for philan- 
thropy! He would require indeed to be a sage! 
He would put into shade even Yau and Shun!— 
Well, a philanthropic person, desiring for himself 
a firm footing, is led on to give one to others; de- 
siring for himself an enlightened perception of 
things, he is led on to help others to be similarly 
enlightened. If one could take an illustration 
coming closer home to us than yours, that might 
be made the starting-point for speaking about 
philanthropy.” 


Good Men in Seclusion—Duke of Chow to His Son. 


“In the reign of the last king of the Yin dynasty,” 
Confucius said, “there were three men of philan- 
thropic spirit: the viscount of Weik, who with- 
drew from him; the viscount of Ki, who became 
his bondsman, and Pi-kan, who reproved him and 
suffered death.” 

‘Hwui of Liu-hai, who filled the office of Chief 
Criminal Judge, was thrice dismissed. A person 
remarked to him, “Can you not yet bear to with- 
draw?” He replied, “If I act in a straightforward 
way in serving men, whither in these days should 
I go where I should not be thrice dismissed? 
Were I to adopt crooked ways in their service, 
why need I leave the land where my parents 
~ dwell?” 
Duke King of Ts’i remarked respecting his atti- 
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tude toward Confucius, “If he is to be treated 
like the Chief of the Ki family, I cannot do it. 
I should treat him as somewhere between the Ki 
and Mang Chiefs. I am old,” he added, “and not 
competent to avail myself of him.” 
Confucius, hearing of this, went away. 
The Ts’i officials presented to the Court of Lu 
a number of female musicians. Ki Hwan accepted 
them, and for three days no court was held. 
Confucius went away. 
Tsieh-yu, the madman of Ts’u, was once pass- 
ing Confucius, singing as he went along. He sang: 
“Ha the phoenix! Ha the phoenix! 
How is Virtue lying prone! 
Vain to chide for what is o’er, 
Plan to meet what’s yet in store. 
Let alone! Let alone! 
Risky now to serve a throne.” 


Confucius alighted, wishing to enter into con- 
versation with him; but the man hurried along 
and left him, and he was, therefore, unable to get 
a word with him. 

Ch’ang-tsu and Kieh-nih were working together 
on some ploughed land. Confucius was passing by 
them, and sent Tsz-lu to ask where the ford was. 

Ch’ang-tsu said, “Who is the person driving 
the carriage?” 

“Confucius,” answered Tsz-lu. 

“He of Lu?” he asked. 

“The same,” said Tsz-lu. 

“He knows then where the ford is,” said he. 
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Tsz-lu then put his question to Kieh-nih; and 
the latter asked, “Who are you?” 

Tsz-lu gave his name. 

“You are a follower of Confucius of Lu, are you 
not?” 

“You are right,” he answered. 

“Ah, as these waters rise and overflow their 
bounds,” said he, “tis so with all throughout the 
empire; and who is he that can alter the state of 
things? And you are a follower of a learned man 
who withdraws from his chief; had you not better 
be a follower of such as have forsaken the world?” 
And he went on with his harrowing, without 
stopping. 

Tsz-lu went and informed his Master of all this. 
He was deeply touched, and said, “One cannot 
herd on equal terms with beasts and birds; if I 
am not to live among these human folk, then with 
whom else should I live? Only when the empire 
is well ordered shall I cease to take part in the 
work of reformation.” 

Tsz-lu was following the Master, but had 
dropped behind on the way, when he encountered 
an old man with a weed-basket slung on a staff 
over his shoulder. Tsz-lu inquired of him, “Have 
you seen my Master, sir?” Said the old man, 
“Who is your Master? You who never employ 
your four limbs in labourious work; you who do 
not know one from another of the five sorts of 
grain!’ And he stuck his staff in the ground, and 
began his weeding. 


\ 
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Tsz-lu brought his hands together on his breast 
and stood still. 

The old man kept Tsz-lu and lodged him for 
the night, killed a fowl and prepared some millet, 
entertained him, and brought his two sons out to 
see him. 

On the morrow Tsz-lu went on his way and 
told all this to the Master, who said, “He isa 
recluse,” and sent Tsz-lu back to see him again. 
But by the time he got there he was gone. 

Tsz-lu remarked upon this, “It is not right he 
should evade official duties. If he cannot allow 
any neglect of the terms on which elders and jun- 
iors should live together, how is it that he neg- 
lects to conform to what is proper as between 
prince and public servant? He wishes for himself 
personally a pure life, yet creates disorder in that 
more important relationship. When a gentleman 
undertakes public work, he will carry out the 
duties proper to it, and he knows beforehand that 
right principles may not win their way.” | 

Among those who have retired from public life 
have been Peh-i and Shuh-ts’i, Yu-chung, L-yih, 
Chu-chang, Hwui of Liu-hia, and Shau-lien. 

“Of these,” said the Master, “‘Peh-i and Shuh- 
Ts’i may be characterized, I should say, as men 
who never declined from their high resolve nor 
soiled themselves by aught of disgrace. } 

“Of Hwui of Liu-hia and Shau-lien, if one may 
say that they did decline from high resolve, and 
that they did bring disgrace upon themselves, yet 
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their words were consonant with men’s thoughts 
and wishes; and this is all that may be said of 
them. 

“Of Yu-chung and I-yih, if it be said that when 
they- retired into privacy they let loose their 
tongues, yet in their aim at personal purity of life 
they succeeded, and their defection was also suc- 
cessful in its influence. 

“My own rule is different from any adopted by 
these; I will take no liberties, I will have no cur- 
tailing of my liberty.” 

The chief music-master went off to Ts’i. Kan, 
the conductor of the music at the second repast, 
went over to T’su. Liau, who conducted at the 
fourth, went to Ts’in. 

Fang-shuh, the drummer, withdrew into the 
neighbourhood of the Ho. Wu, the tambourer, 
went to the Han. And Yang, the junior music- 
master, and Siang, who played on the musical 
stone, went to the sea-coast. 

Anciently the Duke of Chou, addressing his son, 
the Duke of Lu, said, “A good man in high place 
is not indifferent about the members of his own 
family, and does not give occasion to the chief 
ministers to complain that they are not em- 
ployed; nor without great cause will he set aside 
old friendships; nor does he seek for full equip- 
ment for every kind of service in any single 
man.’ 

There were once eight officials during this Chou 
dynasty who were four pairs of twins, all broth- 
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ers—the eldest pair, Tah and Kwoh, the next, Tuh 
and Hwuy, the third, Ye and Hia, the youngest, 
Sui and Kwa. 


A Disciple and the Golden Rule 
The Master pronounced Kung-ye Ch’ang, a dis- 


ciple, to be a marriageable person; for although 
lying bound in criminal fetters he had committed 
no crime. And he gave him his own daughter to 
wife. 

Of Nan Yung, a disciple, he observed that in a 
State where the government was well conducted 
he would not be passed over in its appointments, 
and in one where the government was ill conducted 
he would evade punishment and disgrace. And he 
caused his elder brother’s daughter to be given in 
marriage to him. 

Of Tsz-tsien, a disciple, he remarked, “‘A supe- 
rior man indeed is the like of him! But had there 
been none of superior quality in Lu, how should 
this man have attained to this excellence?” 

Tsz-kung asked, “What of me, then?” “You,” 
replied the Master, “‘you are a receptacle.” “Of 
what sort?’ said he. “One for high and sacred 
use,” was the answer. 

Some one having observed of Yen Yung that he 
was good-natured toward others, but that he 
lacked the gift of ready speech, the Master said, 
“What need of this gift? To stand up before men 
and pour forth a stream of glib words is generally 
to make yourself obnoxious to them. I know not 
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about his good-naturedness; but, at any rate, what 
need of that gift?” 

When the Master proposed that Tsi-tiau K’ai 
should enter the government service, the latter re- 
plied, “I can scarcely credit it.” The Master was 
gratified. 

“Good principles are making no progress,” once 
exclaimed the Master. “If I were to take a raft 
and drift about on the sea, would Tsz-lu, I won- 
der, be my follower there?” That disciple was 
delighted at hearing the suggestion; whereupon 
the Master continued, “He surpasses me in his 
love of deeds of daring. But he does not in the 
least grasp the pith of my remark.” 

In reply to a question put to him by Mang Wu 
respecting Tsz-lu—as to whether he might be 
called good-natured toward others, the Master 
said, “I cannot tell”; but, on the question being 
put again, he answered, ““Well, in an important 
State he might be intrusted with the management 
of the military levies; but I cannot answer for his 
good nature.” 

“What say you then of Yen Yu?” 

“As for Yen,” he replied, “in a city of a thou- 
sand families, or in a secondary fief, he might be 
charged with the governorship; but I cannot an- 
swer for his good-naturedness.”’ 

“Take Tsz-hwa, then; what of him?” 

“Tsz-hwa,” said he, “with a cincture girt upon 
him, standing as attendant at Court, might be 
charged with the addressing of visitors and 
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guests; but as to his good-naturedness I cannot 
answer.” 

Addressing Tsz-kung, the Master said, “Which 
of the two is ahead of the other—yourself or 
Hwui?”’ ‘How shall I dare,” he replied, “even 
to look at Hwui? Only let him hear one particu- 
lar, and from that he knows ten; whereas I, if I 
hear one, may from it know two.” 

“You are not a match for him, I grant you,” 
said the Master. “You are not his match.” 

Tsai Yu, a disciple, used to sleep in the day- 
time. Said the Master, “One may hardly carve 
rotten wood, or use a trowel to the wall of a 
manure-yard! In his case what is the use of 
reprimand?” 

“My attitude toward a man in my first deal- 
ings with him,” he added, “‘was to listen to his 
professions, and to watch his conduct. My expe- 
rience with Tsai Yu has led to this change.” 

“IT have never seen,” said the Master, “a man 
of inflexible firmness.” Someone thereupon men- 
tioned Shin Ch’ang, a disciple. “‘Ch’ang,” said 
he, “is wanton; where do you get at his inflexible- 
ness?” 

Tsz-kung made the remark: ‘That which I do 
not wish others to put upon me, I also wish not 
to put upon others.” “Nay,” said the Master, 
“you have not got so far as that.” 

The same disciple once remarked, “There may 
be access so as to hear the Master’s literary dis- 
courses, but when he is treating of human nature 
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and the way of Heaven there may not be such 
success.” 

Tsz-lu, after once hearing him upon some sub- 
ject, and feeling himself as yet incompetent to 
carry into practice what he had heard, used to be 
apprehensive only lest he should hear the subject 
revived. 

Tsz-kung asked how it was that Kung Wan had 
come to be so styled Wan (the talented). The 
Master’s answer was, “Because, though a man of 
an active nature, he was yet fond of study, and 
he was not ashamed to stoop to put questions to 
his inferiors.” 

Respecting Tsz-ch’an, the Master said that he 
had four of the essential qualities of the ‘superior 
man’: In his own private walk he was humble- 
minded; in serving his superiors he was deferential; 
in his looking after the material welfare of the 
people he was generously kind, and in his exaction 
of public service from the latter he was just. 

Speaking of Yen Ping, he said, “He was one 
who was happy in his mode of attaching men to 
him. However long the intercourse, he was always 
deferential to them.” 

Referring to Tsang Wan, he asked, “What is to 
be said of this man’s discernment? This man with 
his tortoise-house, with the pillar-heads and posts 
bedizened with scenes of hill and weir!” 

Tsz-chang put a question relative to the chief 
Minister of Tsu, Tsz-wan. He said, “Three times 
he became chief Minister, and on none of these oc- 
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casions did he betray any sign of exultation. Three 
times his ministry came to an end and he showed 
no sign of chagrin. He used without fail to inform 
the new Minister as to the old mode of adminis- 
tration. What say you of him?” 

“That he was a loyal man,” said the Master. 

“But was he a man of fellow-feeling?” said the 
disciple. 

“Of that I am not sure,” he answered; “how 
am I to get at that?” 

The disciple went on to say: “After the assas- 
sination of the prince of Ts’1 by the officer Ts’ui, 
the latter’s fellow-official, Ch’in Wan, who had half 
a score teams of horses, gave up all, and turned 
his back upon him. On coming to another State, 
he observed, “There are here characters somewhat 
like that of our minister Ts’ui’, and he turned his 
back upon them. Proceeding to a certain other 
State, he had occasion to make the same remark, 
and left. What say you of him?” 

“That he was a pure-minded man,” answered 
the Master. 

“But was he a man of fellow-feeling?” urged 
the disciple. 

“Of that I am not sure,” he replied; “Show am 
I to get at that?” Ki Wan was one who thought 
three times over a thing before he acted. The 
Master hearing this of him, observed, ‘Twice 
would have been enough.” 

Of Ning Wu, the Master said that when matters 
went well in the State he used to have his wits 
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about him; but when they went wrong, he lost 
them. His intelligence might be equalled, but not 
his witlessness! 

Once, when the Master lived in the State of 
Ch’in, he exclaimed, “Let me get home again! 
Let me get home! My school-children are wild 
and impetuous! Though they are somewhat ac- 
complished, and perfect in one sense in their at- 
tainments, yet they know not how to make nice 
discriminations.” 

Of Peh-I and Shuh Ts’: he said, “By the fact of 
their not remembering old grievances, they gradu- 
ally did away with resentment.” 

Of Wei-shang Kau he said, “Who calls him 
straightforward? A person once begged some 
vinegar of him, and he begged it from a neigh- 
bour, and then presented him with it!” 

“Fine speech,” said he, “and studied mien, and 
superfluous show of deference—of such things 
Tso-k’iu Ming was ashamed. I, too, am ashamed 
of such things. Also of hiding resentment felt 
toward an opponent and treating him as a friend— 
of this kind of thing he was ashamed, and so am I.” 

Attended once by the two disciples Yen Yuen 
and Tsz-lu, he said, “Come now, why not tell me, 
each of you, what, in your hearts, you are really 
after?” 

“T should like,” said Tsz-lu, “for myself and my 
friends and associates, carriages and horses, and to 
be clad in light furs! nor would I mind much if 
they should become the worse for wear.” 
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“And I should like,” said Yen Yuen, “to live 
without boasting of my abilities and without dis- 
play of meritorious deeds.” 

Tsz-lu then said, “I should like, sir, to hear 
what your heart is set upon.” 

The Master replied, “It is this:—in regard to old 
people, to give them quiet and comfort; in regard 
to the young, to treat them with fostering affec- 
tion and kindness.” 

On one occasion the Master exclaimed, “Ah, ’tis 
hopeless! I have not yet seen the man who can 
see his errors, so as to accuse himself inwardly.” 

“In a small cluster of houses there may well 
be,” said he, “some whose integrity and sincerity 
may compare with mine; but I yield to none in 
point of love of learning.” 


The Master’s Answers on Philanthropy— 
Friendships 


Yen Yuen was asking about man’s proper re- 
gard for his fellow-man. The Master said to him, 
“Self-control, and a habit of falling back upon 
propriety, virtually affect it. Let these conditions 
be fulfilled for one day, and every one round will 
betake himself to the duty. Is it to begin in one’s 
self, or think you, indeed! it is to begin in others?” 

“I wanted you to be good enough,” said Yen _ 
Yuen, “to give me a brief synopsis of it.” 

Then said the Master, “Without Propriety use 
not your eyes; without it use not your ears, nor 
your tongue, nor a limb of your body.” 
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“I may be lacking in diligence,” said Yen Yuen, 
“but with your favour I will endeavour to carry 
out this advice.” 

Chung-kung asked about man’s proper regard 
for his fellows. 

To him the Master replied thus: “When you go 
forth from your door, be as if you were meeting 
some guest of importance. When you are making 
use of the common people (for State purposes), be 
as if you were taking part in a great religious func- 
tion. Do not set before others what you do not 
desire yourself. Let there be no resentful feelings 
against you when you are away in the country, 
and none when at home.” 

“I may lack diligerice,” said Chung-kung, “but 
with your favour I will endeavour to carry out 
this advice.” 

Sz-ma Niu asked the like question. The an- 
swer he received was this: “The words of the 
man who has a proper regard for his fellows are 
uttered with difficulty.” 

“*His words—uttered with difficulty?’” he 
echoed, in surprise. “Is that what is meant by 
proper regard for one’s fellow-creatures?” 

“Where there is difficulty in doing,” the Master 
replied, “‘will there not be some difficulty in utter- 
ance?” 

The same disciple put a question about the 
“superior man.” 

_ “Superior men,” he replied, “are free from trou- 
ble and apprehension.” 
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“*Free from trouble and apprehension!’”’ said 
he. “Does that make them “superior men’?” 

The Master added, “Where there is found, upon 
introspection, to: be no chronic disease, how shall 
there be any trouble? How shall there be any 
apprehension?” 

The same disciple, being in trouble, remarked, 
“I am alone in having no brother, while all else 
have theirs—younger or elder.” 

Tsz-hia said to him, ‘‘I have heard this: ‘Death 
and life have destined times; wealth and honours 
rest with Heaven. Let the superior man keep 
watch over himself without ceasing, showing defer- 
ence to others, with propriety of manners—and all 
within the four seas will be his brethren. How 
should he be distressed for lack of brothers!’ ” 

Tsz-chang asked what sort of man might be 
termed “enlightened.” 

The Master replied, “That man, with whom 
drenching slander and cutting calumny gain no 
currency, may well be called enlightened. Aye, he 
with whom such things make no way may be well 
called enlightened in the extreme.” 

Tsz-kung put a question relative to government. 
In reply the Master mentioned three essentials: 
sufficient food, sufficient armament, and the peo- 
ple’s confidence. 

_ “But,” said the disciple, “if you cannot really 
have all three, and one has to be given up, which 
would you give up first?” 

“The armament,” he replied. 
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“And if you are obliged to give up one of the 
remaining two, which would it be?” 

“The food,” said he. “Death has been the por- 
tion of all men from of old. Without the people’s 
trust nothing can stand.” 

Kih Tsz-shing once said, “Give me the inborn 
qualities of a gentleman, and I want no more. 
How are such to come from book-learning?”’ 

Tsz-kung exclaimed, “‘Ah! sir, I regret to hear 
such words from you.} A gentleman! But a team 
of four can ne’er o’ertake the tongue! Literary 
accomplishments are much the same as inborn 
qualities, and inborn qualities as literary accom- 
plishments. A tiger’s or leopard’s skin without 
the hair might be a dog’s or sheep’s when so made 
bare.” 

Duke Ngai was consulting Yu Joh. Said he, 
“Tt is a year of dearth, and there is an insufficiency 
for Ways and Means—what am I to do?” 

“Why not apply the Tithing Statute?” said the 
minister. 

“But two tithings would not be enough for my 
purposes,” said the Duke; “what would be the 
good of applying the Statute?” 

The minister replied, ‘“‘So long as the people have 
enough left for themselves, who of them will allow 
their prince to be without enough? But—when 
the people have not enough, who will allow their 
prince all that he wants?” — 

Tsz-chang was asking how the standard of virtue - 
was to be raised, and how to discern what was il- 
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lusory or misleading. The Master's answer was, 
“Give a foremost place to honesty and faithful- 
ness, and tread the path of righteousness, and you 
will raise the standard of virtue. As to discerning 
what is illusory, here is an example of an illusion: 
Whom you love you wish to live; whom you have 
you wish to die. To have wished the same person 
to live and also to be dead—there is an illusion 
for you.” 

Duke King of Tsi consulted Confucius about 
government. His answer was, “‘Let a prince be a 
prince, and ministers be ministers; let fathers be 
fathers, and sons be sons.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the duke; “truly if a prince 


fail to be a prince, and ministers to be ministers, 


and if fathers be not fathers, and sons not sons, 
then, even though I may have my allowance of 
grain, should I ever be able to relish it?” 

“The man to decide a cause with half a word,” 
exclaimed the Master, “is Tsz-lu!” 

Tsz-lu never let a night pass between promise 
and performance. | 

“In hearing causes I am like other men,” said 
the Master. | 

“The great point is—to prevent litigation.” 

Tsz-chang having raised some question about 
government, the Master said to him,“ In the settle- 
ment of its principles be unwearied; in its adminis- 
tration—see to that loyally.” 

“The man of wide research,” said he, “who also 
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retains himself by the Rules of Propriety, is not 
likely to transgress.” 

Again, “The noble-minded man makes the most 
of others’ good qualities, not the worst of their 
bad ones. Men of small mind do the reverse of 
this.” 

Ki K’ang, when consulting Confucius about the 
government, said, “Suppose I were to put to 
death the disorderly for the better encouragement 
of the orderly—what say you to that?” 

“Sir,” replied Confucius, “In the administration 
of government why resort to capital punishment? 
Cover what is good, and the people will be good. 
The virtue of the noble-minded man is as the 
wind, and that of inferior men as grass, the grass 
must bend when the wind blows upon it.” 

Tsz-chang asked how otherwise he would de- 
scribe the learned official who might be termed 
influential. 

“What, I wonder, do you mean by one who is 
influential?’ said the Master. 

“T mean,” replied the disciple, “one who is sure 
to have a reputation throughout the country, as 
well as at home.” 

“That,” said the Master, “is reputation, not in- 
fluence. The influential man, then, if he be one 
who is genuinely straightforward and loves what 
is just and right, a discriminator of men’s words, 
and an observer of their looks, and in honour care- 
ful to prefer others to himself—will certainly have 
influence, both throughout the country and at 
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home. The man of mere reputation, on the other 
hand, who speciously affects philanthropy, though 
in his way of procedure he acts contrary to it, 
while yet quite evidently engrossed with that vir- 
tue—will certainly have reputation, both in the 
country and at home.” 

Fan Ch’i, strolling with him over the ground be- 
low the place of the rain-dance, said to him, “I 
venture to ask how to raise the standard of virtue, 
how to reform dissolute habits, and how to discern 
what is illusory?” 

“Ah! a good question, indeed!” he exclaimed. 
“Well, is not putting duty first, and success sec- 
ond, a way of raising the standard of virtue? And 
is not attacking the evil in one’s self, and not the 
evil which is in others, a way of reforming dissolute 
habits? And as to illusions, is not one morning’s 
fit of anger, causing a man to forget himself, and 
even involving in the consequences those who are 
near and dear to him—is not that an illusion?” 

The same disciple asked him what was meant 
by “a right regard for one’s fellow-creatures.” He 
replied, “It is love to man.’ 

Asked by him again what was meant by wis- 
dom, he replied, “It is knowledge of man.’ 

Fan Ch’i did not quite grasp his meaning. 

The Master went on to say, “Lift up the straight, 
set aside the crooked, so can you make the crooked 
straight.” 

Fan Ch’i left him, and meeting with Tsz-hia he 
said, “I had an interview just now with the Master, 
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and I asked him what wisdom was. In his answer 
he said, ‘Lift up the straight, set aside the crooked, 
and so can you make the crooked straight.’ What 
was his meaning?”’ 

“Ah! words rich in meaning, those,” said the 
other. “When Shun was emperor, and was select- 
ing his men from among the multitude, he ‘lifted 
up’ Kau-yau; and men devoid of right feelings to- 
ward their kind went far away. And when T’ang 
was emperor, and chose out his men from the 
crowd, he ‘lifted up’ I-yin—with the same result.” 

Tsz-kung was consulting him about a friend. 
“Speak to him frankly and respectfully,” said the 
Master, “and gently lead him on. If you do not 
succeed, then stop; do not submit yourself to 
indignity.” 

The learned Tsang observed, “In the society of 
books the ‘superior man’ collects his friends; in the 
society of his friends he is furthering good-will 
among men.” 
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CuapTeR EIGHT 
THE CHINESE CATECHISM 


Or, DiaLocues BETWEEN Cu-su, A DiscIPLE OF 
ConFucius, AND Prince Kou, Son or 
THE Kino oF Lou 
OU. What is meant by my duty to worship 
Heaven? (Chang-ti?) 

Cu-svu. Not the material heaven, which we see; 
for this heaven is nothing but the air, and the air 
is composed of every kind of earthly exhalation. 
Now, what a folly it would be to worship vapours. 

Kou. It is, however, what I should not much 
wonder at. Men, in my opinion, have gone into 
greater follies. 

Cu-su. Very true; but you, being born to rule 
over others, it becomes you to be wise. 

Kov. There are whole nations who worship 
heaven and the planets. 

Cu-su. The planets are only so many earths, 
like ours. The moon, for instance, might as well 
worship our sand and dirt, as we to prostrate our- 
selves before the moon’s dirt and sand. 

Kov. What is the meaning of what we so often 
hear, Heaven and Earth; to go up to heaven; to 
be deserving of heaven? 

Cu-su. It is talking very silly. There is no 
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such thing as heaven. Every planet is environed 
by its atmosphere as with a shell, and rolls in 
space around its sun; every sun is the center of 
several planets, which are continually going their 
rounds. There is neither high nor low, up nor 
down. Should the inhabitants of the moon talk 
of going up to the earth, of making one’s self de- 
serving of the earth, it would be talking madly; 
and we are little wiser in talking of deserving 
heaven. We might as well say, a man must make 
himself deserving of the air—deserving of the con- 
stellation of the dragon—deserving of space. 

Kov. I believe I understand you. We are 
only to worship God alone. But in saying that He 
made heaven and earth, however devout our mean- 
ing may be, it is talking very silly, for if, by 
heaven, we mean the prodigious space in which 
God kindled so many suns and set so many world’s 
in motion, it is much more ridiculous to say, 
“heaven and earth,” than it is to say, “the moun- 
tains and a grain of sand.”” Our globe is infinitely 
less than a grain of sand, in comparison to those 
millions of ten thousands of millions of worlds, 
among the infinitude of which we are lost. All 
that we can do is to join our feeble voice to that 
of the unnumerable beings, who, throughout the 
abyss of expansion, ascribe homage and glory to 
their adorable Creator. | 

Kou. It was, then, a great imposition to tell 
us that Fo came down among us from the fourth 
heaven, assuming the form of a white elephant. 

16 Boe 
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These are tales, which the bonzes tell to old women 
and children. The Eternal Author of all things is 
alone to be worshiped. 

Kov. But how can one being make the other 
beings? 

Cu-su. You see yonder star. It is fifteen hun- 
dred thousand millions of Lis from our globe, and 
emits rays which, on your eyes, form two angles 
equal at the top; and, the like angles, they form 
on the eyes of all animals. Is not this manifest 
design? Is not this an admirable law? And is it 
not the workman who makes the work? And, who 
frames laws but a legislator? Therefore, there is 
an eternal Artist, an eternal Legislator. 

Kov. But who made this Artist, and what is 
he like? 

Cu-su. My dear prince, as I was yesterday 
afternoon walking near the magnificent palace, so 
lately built by the king, your father, I overheard 
two crickets. One said to the other, ‘““What a 
stupendous fabric is here’; ‘“‘Yes,” said the other, 
“and though I am not a little proud of my species, 
he who has made this prodigy must be something 
above a cricket; but I have no idea of that being. 
Such a one, I see there must be; but what he is I 
know not.” 

Kou. You area cricket of infinitely more knowl- 
edge than I, but what I particularly like in you 
is, your not pretending to know, what you really 
do not understand. 
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SECOND DIALOGUE 

Cu-su. You allow, then, that there is an Al- 
mighty Being, self-existent, supreme Creator and 
Maker of all nature. 

Kou. Yes: but if he be self-existent, he is un- 
limited; consequently, he is everywhere. He exists 
throughout all matter and in every part of myself. 

Cu-su. Why not? 

Kov. I should then be a part of the Deity. 

Cu-su. Perhaps that may not be the conse- 
quence. Behold this piece of glass; you see the 
light penetrates it everywhere; yet, will you say it 
is light? It is mere sand, and nothing more. Un- 
questionably everything is in God; that, by which 
everything is animated, must be everywhere. God 
is not like the Emperor of China, who dwells in his 
palace, and sends his orders by koloas. As exist- 
ing, he must necessarily fill the whole space and 
all his works; and since he is in you, this is a con- 
tinual monition never to do anything to raise 
shame or remorse. 

Kov. But for a person serenely to consider 
himself before the Supreme Being without shame 
or disgust, what must he do? 

Cu-su. Be just. 
Kou. And what further? 
_ Cu-su. Be just. 

Kov. But Loakium’s sect Says, “There 1 is no 
such thing as just or unjust, vice or “virtue.” 

Cu-su. And does Loakium’s sect say, “There 
is no such thing as health or sickness?” 
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Kou. No, to be sure; what egregious nonsense 
that would be! 

Cu-su. And let me tell you that to think there 
is neither health nor sickness of soul, virtue nor 
vice, is as egregious an error, and much more mis- 
chievous. They, who have advanced that every- 
thing is alike, are monsters. It is alike, to care- 
fully bring up a son, or, at his birth to dash him 
against the stones—to relieve a mother, or to 
plunge a dagger into her heart? 

Kov. This is horrible! I detest Loakium’s 
sect. But just and unjust are oftentimes so inter- 
woven, that one is at a loss. Who can be said 
precisely to know what is forbidden, and what is 
allowed? Who can safely set limits to good and 
evil? I wish you would give me a sure rule for 
this important distinction. 

Cu-su. There can be no better than that of 
Confucius, my master: “Live as thou wouldst de- 
sire to have lived when thou comest to die; use 
thy neighbour as thou wouldst have him use 
thee.” 

Kov. Those maxims, I own, should be man- 
kind’s standing law. But what am I the better 
for my good life, when I come to die? What great 
advantage shall I get for my virtue? That clock 
goes as well as ever clock did; but, when it comes 
to be worn out, or should it be destroyed by acci- 
dent, will it be happy for having struck the hours 
regularly? 

Cu-su. That clock is without thought or feel- 
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ing, and incapable of remorse, which you sharply 
feel on the commission of any crime. 

Kov. But what if, by frequent crimes, I come 
to be no longer sensible of remorse? 

Cu-su. Then it is high time an end should be 
put to your being; and, take my word for it, that 
as men do not love to be oppressed, should you be 
guilty, one or another would stop you in your 
career, and save you from committing other crimes. 

“ Kov. At that rate, God, who is in them, after 
allowing me to be wicked, would allow them like- 
wise to be so. 

Cu-su. God has endowed you with reason; 
neither you nor they are to make a wrong use of 
it; as, otherwise, you will not be unhappy in this 
life, but how do you know but that you may like- 
wise be so in another? 

Kou. And who told you there is another life? 

Cu-su. The bare uncertainty of it should make 
you behave as if it were an undoubted certainty. 

Kov. But what if I be sure there is no such 
thing? 

Cu-su. That I defy you to make good. 


TuHirD DIALOGUE 


Kov. You urge me home, Cu-su. My being re- 
warded or punished after death, requires that 
something, which feels and thinks in me, must con- 
tinue to subsist after me. Now, as no part in me 
had any thought or sense before my birth, why 
should it possess them after my death? What can 
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this incomprehensible part of myself be? Will the 
humming of that be continued after the end of 
its existence? or the vegetation of this plant, when 
plucked up by the roots? Is not vegetation a 
word made use of to express the inexplicable mode 
appointed by the Supreme Being, for the plants 
imbibing the juices of the earth? So the soul is 
an invented word, faintly and obscurely denoting 
the spring of human life. All animals have a mo- 
tion, and this ability to move is called active force; 
but this force is no distinct being whatever. We 
have passions, memory, and reason; but these 
passions, this memory, and this reason, are surely 
not separate things; they are not beings existing 
in us; they are not diminutive persons of a particu- 
lar existence; they are generical words, invented to 
fix our ideas. Thus the soul itself, which signifies 
our memory, our reason, our passions, is only a 
bare word. Whence then, motion in nature? from 
God. Whence vegetation in that plant? from 
God. Whence motion in animals? from God. 
Whence cogitation in man? from God. 

Were the human soul a diminutive person, in- 
cluded within our body, to direct its motions and 
ideas, would not that betray, in the eternal maker 
of the world, an impotence and an artifice quite 
unworthy of him? He, then, must have been in- 
capable of making automata, having the gift of 
motion and thought in themselves. When I learned 
Greek under you, you made me read Homer, 
where Vulcan appears an excellent smith, when he © 
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makes golden tripods, going of themselves to the 
council of the gods; but had this same Vulcan con- 
cealed within those tripods one of his boys, to 
make them move without being perceived, I should 
consider him but a bungling cheat. 

Some obscure dreamers have been charmed with 
the fancy of the planets being rolled along by 
genil, as something very grand and sublime; but 
God has not been reduced to such a paltry shift. 
In a word, wherefore put two springs to a work 
when one will do? That God can animate that 
inanimate substance called matter, you cannot 
deny, why then should he make use of another 
agent to animate it? 

Further, what may that soul be which you are 
pleased to give to our body? From where did it 
come? When did it come? Must the Creator of 
the universe be continually observing human be- 
ings and animals, and providing the former with 
souls at birth? 

This is really a strange employment for the 
Sovereign of the world, and it is not only on the 
passions of the human species that he must be in- 
tent, but must also observe the like vigilance and 
celerity with all animals whatever; for, like us, they 
have memory, ideas, and passions; and, if a soul 
be necessary for the formation of these sentiments, 
these ideas, these passions, and this memory, God 
must be perpetually at work about souls for ele- 
phants and flies, for fish and for bronzes. 

What idea does such a notion give of the Archi- 
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tect of so many millions of worlds, thus obliged 
to be continually making invisible props for per- 
petuating his work 

These are some, though very small samples, of 
the reasons for questioning for soul’s existence. 

Cu-su. You reason candidly; and such a virtu- 
ous turn of mind, even if mistaken, cannot but be 
agreeable to the Supreme Being. You may be in 
error, but as you do not endeavour to deceive your- 
self, your error is excusable. But consider, what 
you have proposed to me are only doubts, and 
melancholy doubts. Listen to probabilities of a 
solacing nature. To be annihilated is dismal; hope 
then for life. A thought, you know, is not matter, 
nor has any affinity with it. Why, then, do you 
make such a difficulty of believing that God has 
put a divine principle into you, which, being in- 
dissolvable, cannot be subject to death? Can you 
say that it is impossible that you should have a 
soul? No, certainly. And, if it be possible that 
you have one, is it not also very probable? How 
can you reject so noble a system—-so necessary to 
mankind? Shall a few slender objections with- 
hold your assent? 

Kou. I would embrace this system with all my 
heart, on its truth being proved to me. But it is 
not in my power to believe without evidence. I 
am always struck with this grand idea, that God 
has made everything—that he is everywhere—that 
he penetrates all things, and gives life and motion 
to all things; and, if he be in all parts of my being, 
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as he is in all parts of nature, I do not see that I 
have any need of a soul. | 

Where is the use or importance of this little 
subaltern being to me, who is animated by God 
himself? Of what improvement can it be? It is 
not from ourselves that we derive our ideas; they 
generally obtrude themselves on us against our 
wills; we have them when, locked up in sleep, every- 
thing passes in us without our intervention. What 
would it signify to the soul, were it to say to the 
blood and animal spirits, ““Be so kind as to gratify 
me in running this way?’ They will still circulate 
in their natural course. Let me be the machine of 
a God, whose existence all things proclaim aloud, 
rather than of a soul, whose existence, to say the 
least, is a very great uncertainty. 

Cu-su. Well, if God himself animates you, be 
very careful of committing any crime, as defiling 
that God, who is within you; and, if he has given 
you a soul, never let it offend him. In both sys- 
tems you have a volition, you are free; that is, 
you have a power of doing what you will. Make 
use of this power in serving that God who gave it 
to you. If you are a philosopher, so much the 
better; but it is necessary for you to be just; and 
you will be more so when you come to believe 
that you have an immortal soul. Please to answer 
me, Is not God sovereign and perfect justice? 

Kou. Doubtless; and should he cease to be so 
(which it is blasphemy to think), I would myself 
act equitably. 
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Cu-su. Will it not be your duty, when on the 
throne, to reward virtue and punish vice? And 
can you think of God’s not doing what is incum- 
bent on yourself to do? You know that there are, 
and ever will be, in this life, good men distressed, 
while bad men prosper; therefore, good and evil 
must be finally judged in another life. It is this, 
so simple, so general, and so natural an opinion, 
which has induced and fixed among so many na- 
tions the belief in the immortality of our souls, and 
of their being judged by divine justice, on their 
quitting this mortal tenement. Is there, can there 
be, a system more rational, more suitable to the 
Deity, and more beneficial to mankind? 

Kou. Why, then, have so many nations rejected 
this system? You know that, in our province, we 
have about two hundred families of the old Sinous, 
who formerly dwelt in part of Arabia Petreea; and 
neither they, nor their ancestors, ever believed any- 
thing of the immortality of the soul. They have 
their five books, as we have our five Kings. I have 
read a translation of them. Their laws, which 
necessarily correspond with those of all other na- 
tions, enjoin them to respect their parents, not to 
steal nor lie, and to abstain from adultery and 
bloodshed; yet, these laws are wholly silent as to 
the rewards and punishments in another life. 

Cu-su. If this truth has not yet been made 
known to those poor people, unquestionably their 
eyes will some day be opened. But what signifies 
a small obscure tribe, when the Babylonians, the 
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Egyptians, the Indians, and all polished nations 
have subscribed to this salutary doctrine? If you 
were sick, would you decline making use of a rem- 
edy, approved by all the Chinese, because some 
barbarous mountaineers had expressed a dislike to 
it? God has endowed you with reason, and this 
reason tells you that the soul must be immortal; 
therefore, it is God himself who tells you so. 

Kov. But how can I be rewarded or punished, 
when I shall cease to be myself; when nothing which 
had constituted my person shall be remaining? It 
is only by my memory that I am always myself; 
now, my memory I lose in my last illness; so that, 
after my death, nothing short of a miracle can restore 
it tome, and thus replace me in my former existence. 

Cu-su. That is as much as to say, should a 
prince, after making his way to the throne by the 
murder of all his relatives, play the tyrant over 
his subjects, he need only say to God, “It is not 
I; I have totally lost my memory; you mistake, I 
am no longer the same person.”” Think you God 
would be pleased with such sophism? 

Kou. Well, I acquiesce. 1 was for living ir- 
reproachably for my own sake, now I will do so to 
please the Supreme Being. I thought the whole 
matter was for my soul to be just and virtuous in 
this life; but I will now hope, that it will be happy 
in another. 

_ This opinion, I perceive, makes for the good of 
both subjects and sovereigns. Still, the worship 
_ of the Deity perplexes me. 
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Cu-su. Why, what is there that can offend in 
our Shoo-king, the first canonical book, and which 
all the Chinese Emperors have so greatly respected? 
You plough a field with your own royal hands by 
way of example to the people; and the first fruits 
of it you offer to the Chang-ti, to the Tien, to the 
Supreme Being, and sacrifice to him four times 
every year. You are king and high-priest; you 
promise God to do all the good which shall be in 
your power. Is there anything in this which you 
cannot digest? 

Kou. I am very far from making any excep- 
tions. I know that God has no need either of our 
sacrifices or prayers, but the offering of them to 
him is very needful for us. His worship was not 
instituted for himself, but on our account. I am 
very much delighted with praying, and am par- 
ticularly careful that there be nothing ridiculous 
in my prayers; for, were I to cry out till my throat 
was sore, “That the mountain of Chang-ti is a fat 
mountain, and that fat mountains are not to be 
looked upon”; though I should have put the sun 
to flight, and dried up the moon, will this rant be 
acceptable to the Supreme Being, or of any benefit 
to my subjects or to myself? 

Especially, I cannot bear with the silliness of 
the sects about us. On one side is Lao-tze, whom 
his mother conceived by the junction of heaven 
and earth, and was for fourscore years pregnant 
with him. I as little believe his doctrine of uni- 
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versal deprivation and annihilation, as of his being 
born with white hair, or of his going to promulgate 
his doctrine, riding on a black cow. 

The god Fo, I put on the same footing, not- 
withstanding he had a white elephant for his father, 
and promises immortal life. One thing, at which 
I cannot forbear taking great offence, is that the 
bonzes continually preach such chimeras, thus de- 
ceiving the people, in order the better to sway 
them. They gain for themselves respect by morti- 
fication, at which, indeed, nature shudders. Some 
deny themselves, during their whole lives, the most 
salutary foods, as if there were no way of pleasing 
God but by a bad diet. Others carry a pillory 
about their necks, and sometimes they richly de- 
serve it. They drive nails into their thighs, as 
into boards, and for this fanaticism, the people fol- 
low them in crowds. On the King’s issuing any 
edict which does not suit their humour, they coolly 
tell their auditors, that this edict is not to be found 
in the commentary of the god Fo, and that god is 
to be obeyed in preference to men. Now, how am 
I to remedy this popular distemper, which is ex- 
travagant in the highest degree, and not less 
dangerous? 

Toleration, you know, is the principle of the 
Chinese, and, indeed, of all Asiatic governments, 
but such an indulgence must be owned to be highly 
mischievous, as exposing an empire to be over- 
thrown on account of some fanatical notions. 


_Cu-su. God forbid that I should go about to 
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extinguish in you the spirit of toleration, that qual- 
ity so eminently respectable, and which, to souls, 
is what the permission of eating is to bodies. By 
the law of nature, every one may believe what he 
will, as well as eat what he will. A physician is 
not to kill his patients for not observing the diet 
he had prescribed to them; neither has a sovereign 
a right to hang his subjects for not thinking as he 
thinks; but he has a right to prevent disturbances, 
and, with prudent measures, he will very easily 
root out superstitions of all kinds. 

You know what happened to Daon, the sixth 
king of Chaldea, about four thousand years ago? 

Kou. No, I pray you oblige me with an ac- 
count of it. 

Cu-su. The Chaldean priests had taken it into 
their heads to worship the pikes of the Euphrates, 
pretending that a famous fish called Oannes had 
formerly taught them divinity; that this fish was 
immortal, three feet in length, and small crescent 
was on the tail. In veneration of this Oannes, no 
pikes were to be eaten. A violent dispute arose 
among the divines, whether the fish Oannes had a 
soft or hard roe. Both parties not only fulminated 
excommunications, but, at several times, they came 
to blows. 

To put an end to such disturbances, king Daon 
made use of this expedient. He ordered a strict 
fast for three days to both parties, and at the 
expiration of it, sent for the sticklers of the hard- 
roed pike, who, accordingly, were present at this 
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dinner. A pike was brought to him, three feet in 
length, and on the tail a small crescent had been 
ut. 

“Ts this your God?” said he, to the doctors. 

“Yes, sir,’” answered they; “we know him by 
the crescent on the tail, and make no question but 
he is hard-roed.”’ 

On this, the king ordered the pike to be opened. 
It was found to have the finest melt that could 
be. 

t “Now,” said the king, “you see that this is not 
your god, it being soft-roed’’; and the king and his 
nobles ate the pike. 

The hard-roed divines were not a little pleased, 
that the god of their adversaries had been fried. 

Immediately after, the doctors of the opposite 
side were sent for, and a pike of three feet, with a 
crescent on his tail, being shown to them, they, 
with great joy, assured his majesty that it was 
the god Oannes, and that he had a soft roe; 
but, behold! on being opened, it was found hard- 
roed. 

At this, the two parties, equally out of counte- 
nance, and still fasting, the good-natured king told 
them that he could only give them a dinner of 
pikes; and they greedily fell to eating both hard 
and soft-roed, indiscriminately. 

This closed the war with great distinction for 
king Daon’s wisdom and goodness, and since that 
time the people have been allowed to eat pikes as 
often as they pleased. 
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Kou. Well done, King Daon! and I give my 
word that I will follow his example on every occa- 
sion, and, as far as I can, without injuring anyone, 
and without worshipping Fo’s or pikes. 

I know that in the countries of Pegu and Ton- 
quin, there are little gods and little Tapolins, which 
bring down the moon, when in the wane, and 
clearly foretell what is to come; that is, they clearly 
see what is not. I will take care that the Tapolins 
shall not come within my reach, to make futurity 
present, and bring down the moon. 

It is a shame that there should be sects ram- 
bling from town to town, propagating their delu- 
sions, as quacks do their medicaments. What a 
disgrace it is to the human mind, for petty na- 
tions to think that truth belongs to them alone, 
and that the vast empire of China is given up to 
error? 

Is, then, the Eternal Being only the god of 
Formosa or Borneo? Has he no concern for the 
other parts of the universe? My dear Cu-su, he 
is a father to all men; he allows everyone to eat 
pike. The most acceptable homage which can be 
paid to him is being virtuous. The finest of all 
his temples, as the great Emperor Hiao used to 
say, 1s a pure heart. 
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Cu-su. Since you love virtue, in what manner 


do you propose to practice it, when you come to 
be king? t 
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Kou. In not being unjust to my neighbors, or 
my subjects. 

Cu-su. To do no harm does not come up to 
virtue. I hope my prince will do good; will feed 
the poor, by employing them in useful labor, and 
not endow sloth; mend and not embellish the high- 
ways, dig canals, build public edifices, encourage 
arts, reward merit of every kind, and pardon in- 
voluntary faults. 

Kou. This I call not being unjust; those things 
are plain duties. 

Cu-su. Your ways of thinking becomes a king; 
but there is the king and the man—the public life 
and the private life. You will be married; how 
many wives do you think of having? 

Kou. Why, a dozen, I think, will do; a greater 
number might prove to be a hindrance from busi- 
ness. I do not approve of kings, like Solomon, 
with three hundred wives and seven hundred con- 
cubines, and thousands of eunuchs to wait on 
them. This custom of having eunuchs, especially, 
appears to me a most execrable insult and outrage 
to human nature. What is the use of their being 
thus mutilated? It improves their voices: the 

_ Dela-i-Lama has fifty of them to sing purely in 
_ his pagoda. Let him tell me whether the Chang-ti 
is much delighted with the clear pipes of these 
fifty emasculated beings. 

_ Another most ridiculous thing is the bonzes not 
_ marrying. They boast of being wiser than the 
other Chinese; well, then, let them prove their 
17 S 
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wisdom by getting married, and becoming the 
happy fathers of intelligent children. An old man- 
ner, indeed, of worshipping the Chang-ti, to deprive 
him of worshippers; and, to be sure, they must have 
a great affection for mankind, who lead the way to 
extinguish the species! 

The good little Lama, called Stelca Isant Erepi, 
used to say, “That every priest should marry, and 
rear as many children as possible.” What this 
Lama taught, he practiced, and was very useful in 
his generation. 

For my part, I shall marry all the Lamas and 
Bonzes, and Lamasses and Bonzesses, who shall 
appear to have a call to the holy work. Besides 
making them better patriots, I shall think it no 
small service to my dominions. 

Cu-su. What an excellent prince shall we have 
in you! I cannot forebear weeping for joy. But 
you will not be satisfied with having wives and 
subjects, for after all, one cannot be perpetually 
drawing up edicts, and caring for children; you 
will likewise make yourself some friends. 

Kou. Iam not without some already, and those 
good ones; putting me in mind of my faults, and I 
allow myself the liberty of reproving theirs. We 
_ likewise mutually comfort and encourage one an- 
other. Friendship is the balm of life. It excels 
that of the chemist Eruil; and even all the nos- 
trums of the great Ranoud are not comparable to 
it. I think friendship should have been made a 
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religious precept. I have a good mind to insert 
it in our ritual. 

Cu-su. Bynomeans. Friendship is sufficiently 
sacred of itself. Never enjoin it; the heart must 
be free; besides, were you to make a precept, a 
mystery, a rite, a ceremony of friendship, it would 
soon become ridiculous through the fantastical 
preachings and writings of the bonzes. Let it not 
be exposed to such profanation. 

But how will you deal with your enemies? 
Confucius, I believe, in no less than twenty places, 
directs us to love them. Does not this appear 
somewhat difficult to you? 

Kou. Love one’s enemies! Oh, dear doctor! 
nothing is more common. 

» Cu-su. But what do you mean by love? 

* Kou. Mean by it! What it really is. I was a 
volunteer under the prince of Decon, against the 
prince of Vis-brunk; when a wounded enemy fell 
into our hands, we took as much care of him as if 
he had been our brother. We have even parted 
with our beds to them, and we lay them on tiger’s 
skins, spread on the bare ground. We have tended 
and nursed them ourselves! Is not this loving our 
enemies? 

Cu-su. I am greatly pleased with your dis- 
course, and wish that all nations could have heard 
you, for I have been informed of some, so very ig- 


- norant and impertinent as to assert that we know 


nothing of true virtue—that our good actions are 
only specious sins—that we stand in need of their_ 
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Talapoins to instruct us in right principles! Poor 
creatures! A few years ago, there was no such 
thing as reading or writing among them; and now, 
they are for teaching their masters! 
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Cu-su. I shall not repeat to you the common 
phrases, which, for these five or six thousand years 
past, have been retailed among us, relating to all 
the several virtues. Some there are which only 
concern ourselves, as prudence in the guidance of 
our souls; temperance in the government of our 
bodies; but these are rather dictates of policy, and 
care of health. The real virtues are those which 
promote the welfare of society, as fidelity, mag- 
nanimity, beneficence, toleration, etc., and, thank 
Heaven, these are the first things which every 
woman, among us, teaches her children. They are 
the rudiments of the rising generation, both in 
town and country; but, I am sorry to say there is 
a great virtue which is sadly on the decline among 
us. 

Kov. Quickly name it, and no endeavour of 
mine shall be wanting to revive it. 

_ Cu-su. It is hospitality; for, since inns have 
been established among us, this social virtue—this 
sacred tie of mankind—becomes more and more 
relaxed. 

That pernicious institution, the hotel, we have 
borrowed, I am told, from those western savages, 
who, probably have no houses to entertain travel- 
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ers. My heart melts with delight, when I have the 
happiness of entertaining, in the vast city of Lou, 
in Honcham, that superb square, or my delicous 
seat at Ki, some generous stranger from Samar- 
cand, to whom, from that moment, I become 
sacred, and who, by all laws human and divine, 
is bound to entertain me on any call I may have 
into Tartary; and to be and remain my cordial 
friend. 

The savages I am speaking of, do not admit 
strangers into their huts, filthy as they are, with- 
out their paying, and dearly, too, for such sordid 
reception; and yet these wretches, I hear, think 
themselves above us; and that our morality is 
nothing in comparison to theirs—that their preach- 
ers excel Confucius himself. In a word, they alone 
know what true justice is, and as a proof of their 
claim, they allow the sale of deleterious compounds 
for wine in public places, and permit their women, 
as if mad, to dance, and rove about the streets, 
whilst ours are breeding silkworms. 

Kou. I much approve of hospitality, and the 
practice of it gives me pleasure; but I am afraid it 
will be much abused. Near Thibet dwells a peo- 
ple, who, besides the poverty of their habitations, 
being of a roving disposition, will, for any trifle, 
go from one end of the world to the other; and, on 
your visiting Thibet, so far from returning your 
hospitality, they have nothing to set before you, 
nor so much as a bed for you to lie on. This is 
enough to put one out of conceit with courtesy. 
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Cu-su. These disappointments may easily be 
remedies, by entertaining such persons only as 
come well recommended. Every virtue has its 
difficulties, and dangers, and, without them, the 
practice of virtue would want much of its glory 
and excellence. How wise and holy is our Con- 
fucius! There is not a virtue that he does not in- 
culcate. Every sentence is pregnant with the hap- 
piness of mankind. One, at present recurs to me; 
I think it is the fifty-third: 

“Kindnesses acknowledge with kindness, and 
never revenge injuries.” 

What a maxim! Whatalaw! Can the western 
people bring anything in competition with such 
exalted morality? Then, in how many places, and 
how strongly, does he recommend humility! Did 
this amiable virtue prevail among men, there would 
be an end to all quarrels and broils. ' 

Kov.. I have read all that Confucius, and the 
sages before him, have said about humility; but 
none of them, I think, have been sufficiently ac- 
curate in their definition of it. There may, per- 
haps, be but little humility in presuming to cen- 
sure them; but with all due deference, I own that 
they are beyond my comprehension. What is your 
idea of humility? 

Cu-su. Humility, I take to be mental modesty; 
for, as to external modesty, it is no more than 
civility. Humility cannot consist in denying to 
one’s self that superiority which we may have ac- 
quired above another. An able physician cannot 
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but be sensible that he is possessed of a knowledge 
infinitely beyond that of his delirious patient. The 
teacher of astronomy must necessarily think him- 
self more learned than his scholar; but they must 
not pride themselves on their superior acquire- 
ments. Humility is not debasement, but a cor- 
rective of self-love, as modesty is the corrective of 
pride. 

Kou. Well, it is in the practice of all these vir- 
tues, and the worship of one simple and universal 
God, that I propose to live, far from the chimeras 
of sophists, and the illusion of false prophets. The 
love of mankind shall be my virtue, and the love 
of God my religion. 

As to the god Fo, and Lao-tze, and Vishnu, who 
has so often become incarnate among the Indians; 
and Sammonocodom, who came down from heaven 
to fly a kite among the Siamese, together with the 
Camis, who went from the moon to visit Japan, 
I cannot endure such impious fooleries. 

How weak, and at the same time, how cruel, is 
it for a people to conceive that there is no God 
but with them alone! It is downright blasphemy. 
The light of the sun irradiates all nations, but the 
light of God shines only in a little insignificant 
tribe, in a corner of this globe! It is appalling that 
such a thought could enter the mind of man. The 
Deity speaks to the heart of all men of all na- 
tions, and they should, from one end of the uni- 
verse to the other, be linked together in the bonds 
of charity. 
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Cu-su. O, wise Kou! you have spoken like 
one inspired by the great Chang-ti himself! You 
will make a worthy prince. From being my pupil, 
you have become my teacher. 
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